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THE BALOCH EACE 

A HISTORICAL AND BTHNOLOGICAL SKETCH 


The name Baloch is used in two distinct ways by travellers 
and historians. In the first place, it is employed as in¬ 
cluding all the races inhabiting the geographical area shown 
on our maps under the name of Bolochistan; and in the 
second place, as denoting one especial race, known to them¬ 
selves and their neighbours as the Baloch. It is in the 
latter signification that I employ the word. I take it as 
applying to the Baloch race proper, not as comprising 
Brahois, Niimris and other tribes of Indian origin, nor any 
other races which may be found within the limits of the 
Khdn of Eilat’s territory, or the Province of British 
Balochistan. On the other hand, it does comprise the 
true Baloch tribes outside those limits, whether found in 
Persia on the west, or in Sindh and the Panjab on the 
oast. In the native use of the word, apart from modern 
political boundaries, Balochistan includes Persian Baloch¬ 
istan, the Ehrinat of Eilat, and the British Districts of 
Dera CrhazI Khan (with the adjoining mountains), Jacob- 
abad, and part of Shikarpur as far as the Indus. Applying 
the test of language, the true Baloches may be considered 
as those whose native language is (or was till recently) 
Balochi, and not Brahoi, Persian, SindhI, Jat>ki, or Pashto. 

The spiling and pronunciation of the name have varied 
considerably, but the Baloches themselves only use one 
pronunciation—Baloch, with the short a in the first syllable 
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and the o in the second. The tendency of Modern Persian 
to substitute <1 for an older o everywhere has bod its effect 
in Western Balochistan, where the pronunciation Balilch 
is, 1 believe, heard. The sound o is historically older, and 
is recognised in old Persian dictionaries.^ Other tribal 
names, such as Koch, Hot, DodaT, are also frequently 
given wrongly as Kuoh, Hut, Biidu. 

The pronunciation of the vowel in the first syllable as a 
short t is unknown among the people themselves, but 
common in India. The form Biluch or Biluch (Beloocbj 
may be conveniently retained for such fragments of the 
race as are detached from the main stock and found 
isolated in India, such as the criminal tribe of the North- 
West Provinces and the Eastern Panjab, the camel-men 
of Lahore, or the Pashto-speaking Bilflch of Faniala in 
Dera Isma‘Tl Khan. 

The adjectival form Balochl is properly applicable to the 
language only, and not the people, who know themselves 
only as Baloch, which occasionally takes a plural form, 
Balochan, but generally is nsed either for the individual, 
or collectively for the race. The form 'the Baluchis’ or 
* the Beloochees ’ frequently found is a mistake. 

The Baloch race, in the present day, is divided into two 
main groups, which may be called: 

1. The Sulaim^ Baloches; 

2. The llekranT Baloches. 

These groups are separated from each other by a compact 
block of Braboi tribes, which occupy the country around 
lulat. These Brahois are generally classed under two 
heads—as JahlawAos, or Lowlanders, and Sarawans, or 
Highlanders.* Although some Baloch tribes are occasion- 

> Sm VoUer’s 'Lexicon Pernco'Latmum,’ a.v. He qnotes the 
Parbang-i-ShnUri for the sound o. 

* From the Balochl words jahlA, below, and sard, above, and utln, 
a man, which correeponds with the Persian Mn or tedn, as found in 
brighbun, nigii?ibiin, pilibtln^ darwiin^ fxlwun, etc. The 
d::rivation of Prlnimin from Fdrit-xohdn is incorrect. 
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ally included, it may be said that, on the whole, the Jabla- 
wans and Sara.wans are Brahois, and make use of the 
Brahoi or KirdgalT language, while both groups of Baloches, 
the SulaimanI to the north-east, and the Mekrilnl to the 
south-west and west, speak the Balochi language in distinct 
but mutually intellgible dialects.^ 

The Baloches found throughout Sind and the Panjab 
are an extension, by conquest and colonization, of the 
SulaimanI Baloches, and are more or less assimilated by 
their Indian neighbours, while those of Sistan must be 
classed rather with the Kelcrilni tribes. 

The tribal organization in Mekran and Sistan, with 
which I have no personal acquaintance, seems from all 
accounts to be much the same as that still prevailing 
among the tribes of the Sulaimun Mountains. Many of 
the same tribal names, such as Bind, Hot, Lasharl, 
Maghassl, Buledbi, are found in both tracts, but the notes 
which here follow apply primarily to the north-eastern 
or Sulaimnni tribes only. 

The complete tribal organization is still retained by 
those tribes which inhabit the Snlaiiuan Mountains south 
of the thirty-first parallel of latitude to the plain of Each!, 
and westwards to the Bolan Pass, the plain of Kachl itself 
(called on our maps Gandfiva or Each-Gandava), and the 
territory stretching from the mountains and from Kaohi 
towards the Indus, in some cases as far as the Indus itself, 
in others stopping short of it. The tribe is known by the 
name of tuman, and is presided over by a chief known as 
Tumandar. The post is hereditary, and is always held by 
a member of one family belonging to one clan of the tribe.^ 
^ In the Introduetiun to my ‘ Sketch of the Northern Balochi I.<an- 
go&ge ’ (extra number J. A 8. B„ 18B0) 1 described the two dialects 
as mutually 'almost unintelligible.' I am now of opinion that this 
was too strongly expressed, as I have myself, speaking tlie northern 
dialect, been able to understand, and make myaeU understood by, 
persons speaking the Mekrftni dialect. 

^ The clan to which the chief belongs is known as the phriglt-lozbi or 
house of the turban, the tying on of the turban being the outward sign 
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Each tuman is made up of several distinct clans, known as 
2 >hai'd (a SindhI word meaning section or share), and these 
are again subdivided into septs known as phalli} 

The name Umum is from the Turkish taman, ten thousand, 
which apjwars to have bean first used as an apellation of 
the nomad tribes of Persia in the time of the Seljuk Sultans. 
Among the Baloches it is not so old, and never occurs in 
the heroic ballads which relate to the events of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The oldest name for a tribe found 
in the poems is hclak} also, like a word of Turkish 

origin {T. buluk, a band or crowd). This word seems 
rather to refer to the original clans, and not to the modern 
composite tribe or tuman, which is built up of several clans, 
connected one with another mainly by acknowledging a 
common chief. Within the clan the members are supposed 
to be of the same kindred, and as a rule the nucleus of the 
tMYiian consists of a few clans which consider themselves to 
be closely connected by blood. These have served as a 
centre of attraction for other less powerful or unattached 

of oBSumiDg the chieftahiehip. The ph'igJi~logh answers to the gbAn- 
Isliol in Pathan tribes. Such eectiions ue the BalachanT nmnng ttig 
Masftris and the Baheja among the Bnghtls, 

’ Among the Warils the dans are known as takar (from SindhI 
takam, mountain ?), the septs as phalli, and the smaller subdivisions 
as phira (* BaJoohistan Census Report,’ p. 122), 

* This word freqoentlj enters into Turki place-names in Adhar- 
baijan, etc., such as Knm-buluk, Kizil-bulnk, etc. It is found among 
the Afghane (Utman-bolak, near Peshawar), and a clan of Rind 
Baloches near SIbi » still called the Ghulam Bolak. It must not be 
confounded with the Turk: bulAq, a spring, which also occurs in place- 
names. 

» These words tuman and bolak iUustrate the BsJoeh tendency to 
shorten final syllables, and throw back the accent to the penultimate 
—f.g.: 

T^man from Tiiinan, 

Bolak ,, Buliilt, 

Pdtian „ PathAn. 

Bdkkkal „ Baqqal. 

/djiidal „ Jaf~gaL 
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clans, which have lost their original tribes either through 
internal quarrels or through the tribe having been defeated 
and broken up. The new tie is not always a very strong one, 
and such members of a tribe are the first to leave it if it 
is defeated, and look for a more powerful protector. Some* 
times mere discontent with the chief, or an internal fend, 
is sufficient to drive a clan from one tuman to another.^ 

The oldest poems say that there were forty-four holdks, 
of which forty were Baloches, and four were servile tribes 
dependent on them. There is no complete list of these 
bolaks. The oldest poem mentions seventeen Baloch and 
three servile clans, and a few others mentioned in other 
old ballads bring the number up to twenty-six, in addition 
to which three tribes with whom the Baloches were at war— 
the Langabs, Nabars, and Kangs—are mentioned.^ Some 
of,these tribes are not now known, and most of them are 
found as clans only, and not as organised tumans. The 
only names among them now found as tumans are Bind, 
Lasb^, Drlshak, Mazarl, Dombkl, and Khosa, to which 
list should be added the Hot tribe still found in Mekran, 
although broken up in the north. Many considerable 
tumans, such as the Lund, Leghml, Bosd&r, BnghtI, 
KasranI, Buledbi (or BurdT), and JakranT, do not appear 
at all in the older poetry. 

The septe, or phallis, are the units out of which the 
larger organisations are built up, and may be compared 
to the gotras of a Hindu caste. In a few cases one of 
the larger clans composing a tuman appears to be rather 
a subordinate tribe than a clan, and has its own important 
sections, not all necessarily of the same blood. Sometimes 
there are more than one in this position. These may con¬ 
veniently be known by the name o !' subtumans.’ Such are 
the Haddiaui section of the Legharis tribe, the Lurk^is 

* As regards tha political or military organization of (he tribe 
compare Mr. Hugbea-Buller’e remarks on pp. iv and 8, and also in 
chap. viii. of the * Balochistan Census Report, 189'2.’ 

* Fur details of these elans, see Appendix I. 
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and Lashiirla among the GarohAnis, the Ghalamanis among 
the Bozdars, the Shambanis among the Bughtia, and the 
Mazanmls among the Marris. These sabtumans are very 
independent, and not so obedient to their Tomandars ae 
the oi-dinary clans. In many tumans one section, either 
clan or phalli, is found which has a hereditary feud with 
the chief, and is in habitual opposition to him. The 
JindaniB among tho Khosas, the Haibatanis among the 
Leghfirig, and the Mistakanls among the Mazai'is are 
examples of this. In spite of this, however, the general 
feeling in a Baloch tribe is in favour of supporting the 
chief’s authority, and if he is a moderately good man 
according to the Baloch standard, just, generous, and of 
an even temper, he can generally enforce it without much 
difficulty. What a really able and straightforward man 
can do is shown by the history of Nawab Sir Imam Bakhsh 
Khan, K.G.I.E., the Tumandar of the l^Iazarts, a tribe 
formerly considered irreclaimable robbers and pii’ates on 
the Indus who have now settled into a law-abiding and 
loyal tribe, and over whom he still auceessfully presides, 
though blind and eighty years of age.^ 

The Baloehes are nomads by instinct, and still prefer 
tlie wandering and pastoral life wherever it is possible, but 
the population tends more and more to become fixed as 
cultivation extonda But town life does not suit them, and 
although the Tnmondar has in every case a &c6d residence, 
it never becomes the nucleus of a Baloch town. Where 
the chief has selected an already existing town with a non- 
Baloch population of Hindu traders and Indian Moham¬ 
medan artizans, this population continues much as it was 
before. Few Baloehes live in the towns; they prefer the 
open country. Their villages are collections of mud or 
stone huts, and in the mountains, where the population is 
still nomadic, a village or halk consists of a number of little 
enclosures 3 or 4 feet high, built of loose stones. On 

^ I regret to have to state that Sir luOm Be^hah Kl.m has died 
einoe the above remarks wore written. 
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these a temporary roof is spread, generally composed of 
matting (tbaghard) made of the leaves of the phlsh 
{Cham<en>iii liitehieana ); and when the community moves 
to another grazing ground, the roof is carried off, and the 
walls left standing for another occupation. Often recesses 
or ledges in cliffs are utilized, and no walls are necessary. 
Their wealth consists in camels, cattle, sheep, and goats, 
and their life is absolutely primitive and uncivilized. Yet 
the arts of carpet-making and embroidery flourish among 
them, and lead one to compare them to the Turkoman 
tribes, with whom they must at some time in their history 
have been in contact. Bobbers they were and to some 
extent still are ; to be a successful leader in raids and cattle* 
theft was a title to esteem, and Ha/i^an or highwayman was 
a title of honour. 

Such are the Baloches, and they have been described so 
often and with so much detail by so many travellers and 
frontier officers from Pottinger, Ferrier, and Masson to 
Sir T. Holdich and Major Molesworth Sykes, that it is 
unnecessary for me to go into further details. "What I 
wish to consider now is the question of the origin and 
history of this remarkable race, what their position is 
among the races of mankind, and how they came to 
occupy the countries where they now dwell. These are 
by no means simple questions, as will appear from the 
variety of opinions which have been held upon them by 
persons well qualified to judge. Briefly, the origins 
favoured by one or the other are as follows: 

1. The Turkoman origin, as advocated by Pottinger and 
Kbanikoff; 

2. The Arab origin (probably the theory most frequently 
held by ti'avellers), strongly advocated of late by Sir T. 
Holdich; 

8. The Bdjput origin, as put forward by the late 
Dr. Bellew; and 

4. The Iranian origin, favoured by Sir B. Barton, 
Lassen, Spiegel, and others. 
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Opinions as to the appearance of the Baloches have 
varied as much as those regarding their origin. Pottinger 
compared them to the Turkomans,^ while Khanikoff detected 
a strong resemblance to the Kirghiz, probably to one of the 
least Mongolian in appearance of the tribes included under 
this name. Pottinger denied all resemblance to the Arabs, 
while, on the other hand, many travellers speak of their 
Arab features. Sir T. Holdich, who advocated their Arab 
origin in a paper on the * Arabs of the North-West Frontier,’ 
read before the Anthropological Society in 1899, considers 
the resemblance both in character and appearance very 
strong. Sir E. Burton, who knew the Baloches well and 
had an almost unrivalled acquaintance with the Arabs, did 
not favour this view. He says:* ‘His appearance bears 
little resemblance to that of Ismail's descendants. The 
eye is the full, black, expressive Persian, not the small, 
restless, fiery Arab organ; the other features are peculiarly 
high, regular, and li'anian; and the beard, unerring in¬ 
dicator of high physical development, is long and lustrous, 
thick and flowing.’ 

The general vague idea that the Baloches have Arab 
features seems to be based mainly on the fact that they 
have long aquiline noses, which are supposed to look 
Jewish; and they are, therefore, assumed to be Semitic 
and Arabs. But this is not the Arab type. The latter is 
well described by Von Luschan,* who remarks that the 
Beduina must be considered as pure descendants of the 
Old Semitic race; ‘ They have long, narrow heads, dark 
complexion, and a short, small, and straight nose, which 
is in every respect the direct opposite of what we are 
accustomed to call a tyineal Jewish nose.’ To this it may 
be added that the Arab nose is very commonly depressed 
at the root, a characteristic hardly ever foimd among the 
Baloches. The great abundance of hair and beard among 

* Potiinger’s ‘ Travela in BeloochUtan,' 1816, pp. 268, 269. 

* Burton's ‘ Sind Kevuited,' 1877. voL U.. p. 169. 

“ Quoted in ‘ Man Poet and Present,' by A. A. Keane, 1900, p. 602. 
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the Baloches is not an Arab feature. The hairiness is 
often extreme, and 1 have on several occasions seen 
Baloches whose backs were covered with hair. 

Besemblances in general character and in cnstoms, both 
to the Arabs and the Turkomans, have been pointed out. 
On the whole, the resemblance to the Turkomans seems 
the strongest, but that to the true Persian nomads is 
strongest of all. In any case, it must be remembered that 
a nomadic life in a parched-up country is likely to develop 
similar cnstoms, even in distinct races. The fondness for 
horses characterizes the races of Central Asia and the 
Pex'sian Plateau as strongly as the Arabs. The Baloches, 
when we first hear of them, were mounted archers, like the 
Parthians; they wore long red boots; they had .striped 
rugs and carpets—all characteristics referring rather to 
Northern Persia than Arabia. When they came to close 
quarters they alighted and fought on foot, like the warriors 
of the Shfibnama, a custom they still maintain. In one 
point of character they difier strikingly from the Arabs. 
They are an open-hearted race, easily pleased, and fond of 
jokes and laughter, while in religious matters they are 
free from fanaticism, sensible and tolei-ant, and willing 
to discuss opinions with an open mind. Their numerous 
ballads, legends, and traditions are singularly free from 
the supeniatural element. It would be hard to find a 
greater contrast than that which they offer to the intense, 
concentrated, fanatical Arabs.' 

^ Since these remoxks were written my attention has been drawn to 
Colonel E. Mockler's paper on the' Ori^'in of the Baloches' in J.A. 5. B,, 
1895. His contention is that the tnoes of the Baloch arc the ancient 
mleibitantB of Hekriln, and are identical with tlie Gedrosii of the 
Greeks, and that the Rinds are not in origin Baloch at oU, but Arabs 
of the ‘AlAfT tribe. He considers it probable that they are descended 
from the eons of A1 Htlrlth ol *ARlfi. who fought against Al HajjSj, and 
were finally driven into S jn d b about A.n. 86. Tlieir descendants were 
well known in Sindh for twohondred years later. Colonel Moekleralso 
is of opinion that the supposed origin from .Meppo (Halab) is connected 
with the name 'Alnfl. While it is quite possible that some families 
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Dr. Bellow s attempt to idontify the Baloches with the 
Bajputa was based on philological grounds only,^ and, as 
far as I am aware, no comparison has been made as to 
their appearance. Indeed, it would not be easy to make 
out any strong resemblance. The difference between tbo 
Baloch and the Mohammedan Rnjpiit or Jatt of the Indus 
valley is very clearly marked, both physically and mentally, 
and I need not enlarge upon it 

There remains the theory that the Baloches are Iranians, 
and this I believe to be the true one. Burton's views have 
already been alluded to, and Lassen, Spiegel, and Trumpp 
have come to the same conclusion. I shall here endeavour 
to show that it is borne out by anthropological and histori¬ 
cal inquiries, and by evidence derived from the legends and 
language of the people themselves. 

The Eastern Iranians are considered by modem anthro¬ 
pologists to be what is generally, for want of a bettei- name, 
called the Aryan race, and to be strongly affected by that 
branch of the Caucasian race which has been named Homo 
Alpinm, which extends through Central Europe and Asia 
Minor to the highlands of the Hindu Kush.* One of the 
most distinguishing features of this race is its consistent 
brachycephaly, and its purest examples are found among 
the Tajiks of Turkestan and the Ghalchas of the Hindu 
Kush. The Baloches seem to be an offshoot of this race. 
They certainly, as I shall show further on, came into then- 
present locations in Meknin and on the Indian border from 
parts of the Iranian plateau further to the west and north, 
where they would naturally have been associated with 


among the Rinds or oUier tribes arc descended from these or oUier 
Arab eelders. I do not think that there is anffleicnt evidenoo to justifv 
the adoption of this theory, or to separate the Rinde in origin from the 
mass of the Baloch race. As regards the connection between Baloch 
and Oedroaia, see p. 22. 

^ See below, p. 14. 

» Djfalvy, ‘Lee Aryens au Xord et au Snd de I'Hindou Kouch’ 
The aubject is exhaasti^v]y diacusaed in this work. 
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other Iranian nomads, such as the Bahbtiilrie of the 
present day. They have brought with them a language 
of the Old Persian stock, with many features derived from 
the Old Bactrian rather than the Western Persian, and 
have intruded into a region which was always in ancient 
times regarded as part of India, and not of Persia, and 
which, both before and after the Mohammedan conquest, 
was ^)eopled by Indian tribes—Rajputs, Jatts, and Meds. 
But the Baloches still retain their brachycephaly, although 
Afghans to the north, Indians to the east, and Arabs to 
the south and on the Persian Gulf are all dolichocephalic. 

The Arabs have a mean cephalic index of from 74 to 76, 
and the Afghans about the same. The natives of India 
have a still low'er index. Twenty-three castes of the North- 
West Provinces, as given by Mr. Bisley, average 72‘8, and 
seven of the Punjab 73*1.^ Mr. Bisley gives the index for 
the Baloches as 80, but this is misleading, as his figures 
include several Baloches from Lahore and the neighbour¬ 
hood, where they have long been assimilated by their 
Indian surroundings, and have lost all their national 
characteristics. Taking only the Baloches of the Trans- 
Indus districts as fairly representative of the race, I find 
the mean index to be 81*5. This is most remarkable, as 
no cephalic index approaching 80 is to be found throughout 
Northern India for two thousand miles, till we reach the 
Thibetans of the Darjiling Hills or the aboriginal tribes 
beyond Chittagong. 

The Tajiks of different parts of the Iranian plateau 
have an index varying from 81 to 84, the Darw^Is 81*4, 
and the Ghalchas 85. The figures given by M. de Ujfalvy 
for Bakhtiilrls, Kurds, and Gllanis are 88, 86, and 64, 
although these are based on too small a number of cases 
to be altogether trustworthy. The index of thd Bombay 
Parsis, who have kept distinct amid their Indian neigh¬ 
bours, is 82*3. The cuiwe for 00 Tajiks given by M. de 

1 KiBley,' The Tribes and Castes of Bengal,' vols. L and ii.: Anthro- 
pomstric Bata. 
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Ujfalvy is given here for convenience of comparison with 
that of 45 Baloches from the distriote of Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Dera Ismail Khan. The correspondence is certainly 
striding, the highest index in each case being the remark¬ 
able figure 95 or 96.' 

The nasal index for the same 45 Baloches is 68*6. 
It is clear, therefore, that as far as the shape of the head 




Gbaphic CrrBVK of Cbpualxc Ikdicbb of 45 Baloobks. 

is concerned the Baloches must be classed with the brachy- 
cephalic Iranians, and not with the dolichocephalic Arabs 
or Indians. This applies to the Baloches west of the 
Indus, while those who have settled east of that river show 
a tendency to approximate to the Indian 

^ Knr llasaan of Dera Ghozi Kh&a. Cephalic length, 166; breadth, 
148; index, 96*4. 

* Since the above remark* were written I find that Professor Keane, 
in ' Man Pa*i and Present ’ (Plate XI., p. 564), gives a Baloch as an 
illustration of the Lowland TSjik type. 
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In their organization and cuatomB they oertainlj show 
signs of Turkoman influence, probably without much 
mixture of blood. The adoption of Turk! names for tribes 
bolak, el, and wZiw), for beasts of burden (Idrtk 
and olaA:, T. ulcUfh), and certain proper names (Chiikar, 
Sanjar, Gbazan, Zangl), points towards such a contact, 
probably in the time of the Seljuk monarchy. 

In his remarks on Sir T. Holdich's paper, ‘ The Arabs 
of our Indian Frontier,** Mr. Kennedy gave it as his 
opinion that the Baloches might be descended from the 
Sakas, who settled in Drangiana, and gave it its later name 
of Sakastenc (Sijistitn, Sistan). That the Baloches may 
be descended from the Sakas, or from some other race of 
Central Asian invaders, is no doubt possible, but I do not 
think that we have at present sufficient evidence on which 
to base any definite conclusions. M. de Ujfaivy finds the 
descendants of the Sakas in the Baltis of Baltistdn, and 
supposes them to be a remnant of that race left behind 
during the invasion of India by the Karakoram passes. 
The Baltis are, like the Baloches, a race of horsemen, 
with abundant curly hair ; but, on the other hand, they 
are extremely dolichocephalic, having a mean index as low 
as 72. In spite of this, however, it might be quite 
possible for the Baloches to be derived from the branch 
of the race settled in Sistan if we could prove that that 
province was the cradle of the Baloch race. But although 
I formerly believed that this was the case, I have been 
obliged by historical evidence to come to the conclusion 
that their connection with Sistan is of comparatively 
modem date, and that their origin must be looked for 
further north, in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea— 
in ancient Parthia, in fact. Some connection with the 
Parthians seems possible, even probable; but more than 
this cannot be asserted. In any case, even if the Baloches 
have originally sprung from some Scythian or non-Iranian 
race, they have long since been absolutely assimilated by 
the Iranians. 

* Journal of tJte Anthropoloff^ical Iiuliiute, 1899, vol. xxix., p. 18. 
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Sporadic cases of ibe settlement of Arab families among 
the Balocbes probably occurred during their residence in 
Karmw and Mekran^ as such cases occurred throughout 
Persia, Turkistan, Afghanistan, and Northern India; but 
in such cases the ultimate effect on the general population 
is but small. Isolated instances of the survival of Arab 
features may perhaps be |)oint6d out, and it seems to be 
the general opinion' of travellers in Mekr^ that the 
families of the chiefs show such features rather than the 
greater number of their tribesmen. But among the tribes 
along the Indian Frontier—‘the Arabs of the Indian Border,' 
as Sir T. Holdicb calls them—with whom I can claim a 
long and intimate acquaintance, I am convinced that there 
is no such distinction. The typical and characteristic 
Baloch face is found equally among chiefs and tribesmen, 
and true Arab features are very rare. 

The Biljput origin advocated by the late Dr. Bellew^ 
deserves some consideration, but his attempt to prove that 
all Balocbes, jointly with a very large section of Pathans, 
were of Indian descent was doomed to failure. If be had 
confined himself to stating that there are some Rajput and 
Jaft elements in the present Baloch nation, and that the 
Pathim tribes of the Sulamun range are, to a considerable 
extent, of Indian origin, he would have obtained general 
assent; but he attempted to show, on philological grounds 
mainly, that every tribe or clan whose name he could 
ascertain was descended from some Indian caste or fjoU 
and be displayed a good deal of ingenuity in comparing 
these names with those of their supposed Indian pro¬ 
genitors. 

He commences with the name Baloch, which he con¬ 
siders identical with the Balaecba (BtUaicha) clan of the 
Chauhan Rajputs, and at the same time he finds a clan 
of the Afghan Durr^l named Babrecb, which he identifies 
with another Chauhan clan, the Bhar^cha (properly, 

‘ ‘Ethnography of Afghanistan,’ by H. "W. Bellew, C.S.I,, 1891, 
pp. 171,172, and 176-187. 
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Bhuraichft). Leaving the Afghan identification, with 
which I cannot deal here, that of the words ' Balocli * and 
* Bolaicha ’ rests on no evidence except the similarity of 
the sounds. Even on philological grounds it is improbi 
able, for although original o and u are frequently 
converted in Balochl into e and l,' the reverse process 
never takes place. This objection applies also to the 
derivation from Mlechha (see p. 21). The Chauhiins were 
at no time one of the Bajpiit tribes occupying the Indns 
Valley, either in Sindh or the Fanjab. The great mass 
of Chauhans is still found on the site of their ancient 
kingdom, in Karnal and Ambala, in the United Provinces 
and Eastern Bajputilna. The Varaich, who probably 
represent the Balaicha clan, are at present a strong 
Musalman Jatt community in the (xujrat and Sialkot dis* 
tricts of the Fanjiib. There is no evidence whatever that 
they migrated w'estward at any time, and forsook their 
fertile plains for the arid ridges and plateaus of Mekran. 
But, although Baloch is now the name for the whole race, 
and has been so since it has been known to history, 
Dr. Bellow thought that the Baloch were originally only 
a branch, and that the whole race wa^ known as Bind, 
a name which he derives from the Bann of Kacb. His 
words are : * The name Bind " is a territorial designation 
applied to the Baloch or Balaecha and other Ghohan 
Biljput tribes, whose original seats were in the Choh^ 
country on the banks of the Loni,’ the actual meaning of 
the words * Bind ’ and * Baloch ’ being thus reversed. Bind 
is, in fact, the title of one branch of the Baloch, as I shall 
show below, and is a nickname, like many other tribal 
names, meaning ‘ scoundrel ’ or * cheat' (like the Indian 
Thag). Nor is there any evidence to show that the 
Chauhans were ever settled on the river LonI, nor in the 
neigbbonrhood of the Bann of Each. 

Dr. Bellow then proceeds to consider what he calls the 
three main divisions of the Baloch—viz., Braboi, the 

Numrl, and the Bind. I shall not follow him as regards 
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the first two, neither of which has anj right to the name 
Baloch. They differ from the true Baloch in every respect, 
and 1 am only dealing with the latter, which Br. Bellew 
here calls Bind. The true bistoncal name is Baloch, and 
I shall be able to show how the Binds obtained their 
prominence among the Northern Baloches, which has led 
to the confusion of names. When he comes to the Baloch 
properly speaking, be gives a list of forty-two names of 
tribee, which be proceeds to deduce from various Indian 
onginale. I say Indian, as he does not confine himself to 
Chauhans, or even to Hajpute, but includes Brahmans, 
Jat^s. and low-caste tribes. Out of the forty-two names, 
eleven are unknown to me—viz., Bari, Titan, Kaodai 
(perhaps a Sindhi method of writing Korai), Katwar, Korwa, 
Landl, LattI, Malfu, Mer!, Sajodi, and Baksh. The last- 
named |)erhap8 stands for Baksbant, a Braboi tribe and 
small Baloch clan. None of these can be found either as 
tribal or clan names. 

Of the remainder, six—viz., GichkI, Khetran, Lori, 
Mamasunl, Hed, and MArwur!—cannot strictly be called 
Baloch. 

The OichkI are an assimilated tribe of Mekriln, now 
speaking the Baloohi language, and commonly classed as 
Baloch; but they are kno^^l to be of comparatively recent 
Indian origin—some accounts say Sikh, and some Rajput. 
Their settlement in Mekrnn was not earlier than the latter 
part ol the seventeenth century. It is very likely that the 
tribe comprises some true Baloch elements. Br. Bellew 
makes GichkI equivalent to KajkT, and derives it from the 
Kachwiiha Bajputs, which is clearly imposaible on philo¬ 
logical grounds. The termination ki, commonly used in 
Sindhi to form adjectives (such as Balochki, Jatkl, Brahuiki, 
etc.), shows that the name most be of Sindhi origin. 

The Khetriins are also a tribe of undoubtedly Indian 
origin, occupying a tract in the Sulaimiln Mountains, 
between the Baloch and Pathan tribes, and still speaking 
their original Indian language—a dialect peculiar to them- 
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selves and akin to Sindhi and Jatki, with which I have 
some acquaintance. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
their name cannot be derived, as Dr. Bellew supposes, 
from Khater, * mercantile Bajput,' but means 'cultivator,’ 
and most be referred to Khetr (Skr. Ksbetra), ' a field.’ 

The Med, or Medh, are the aboriginal, non-Baloch 
fisher tribe of the Mekran and Sindh coast, known long 
before the appearance of the Baloches, who use the name 
as a term of contempt; and those near the Indus apply it 
to the fishermen of that river, and couple it with the name 
Muchhl. A bard, in hurling a taunt at his adversary of 
another tribe, tells him that Medhs and Machhls are not 
fit companions for Mir Hamza! 

The Lori are the same as the Dorns, the hereditary 
minstrels of Indian origin, known in Persia and Balochi- 
stan under this name Lori, or Lur!—that is, probably, 
natives of Liir, or Luristan. The picturesque legend told 
in the ' Shuhmlma ’ of their introduction from India into 
Persia by Bahram Gor is well known. They are attached 
as bards to Baloch tribes, but are not, and do not pretend 
to be, of Baloch blood themselves. Their customs and 
appearance are those of the Dorns or Mirasis of India. 

The Marwaris are the well-known Indian banking caste 
originating in Marwar. I do not know how the name 
found its way into a list of Baloch tribes. 

The MamasanT of Slstan are, I believe, Brahols, and not 
Baloch. This is Dr. Bellew’s own opinion (see ' Prom the 
Indus to the Tigris,’ 1874, p. 257). 

The remaining twenty-five names on his list are Baloch, 
but a large number of welDknown names is omitted. A 
few specimens of the method of derivation, on which the 
argument as to their Indian origin is founded, will be 
sufficient 

In the list occur two names, Bolida and Burdl. These 
refer in reality to the same tribe, the BuledI or Buled/n, 
a name derived undoubtedly from the Boleda Valley in 
Mekran. Burdi is the Sindhi form, due to the fondness of 
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that langnage for changing I to r and throwing the 
accent bach to the antepenultimate; but the Burdia of 
Sindh are never spoken of in Balochl by any other name 
than Buler^fa. Dr. Bellew gives distinct origins for the two 
names. He says: ' Bolida (mentioned by Ptolemy) is the 
same as the Puladl or F^lndi of the Hazfu’ah, and has 
given its name to a district in Mekrun. The original name 
seems to have been Boh Bola, or Pola (whence the Bol 
temple of Muliun, Bolan Pass, and Pulaji^ Shrine not far 
from it) for BiUa Brahman, and the form Bolida* is the 
Sindbl correlative of the HincU Bollka, of the Bola, Pola, 
or Bala.' Dr. Bellew explains Burdl as representing the 
Bhurta Solanki Bkjput. So that the Buled/u tribe in 
one form of its name is Biila Brahman, and in the other 
Bhtiria Bajput. 

Another example is the name Nutkant, as to which 
Dr. Bellew observes: * Natka or Natkdml is for Nat Indian 
tribe of gypsies, conjurei's, rope-dancers, etc.' This is a 
most baseless conjecture. The name is not Natka or Nat- 
ktol, but Nutkani, as pronounced by outsiders, and Nod/ta- 
kiini in Balochl. Jinl is the genitive plural termination 
used to form patronymics. Kod/tak is a common proper 
name of Baloches, a diminutive of Nod/t, *a cloud,’ a 
word which enters into other proper names, as Nod/io, 
Nod/ibandagh. No^/AakanT or NutkilnT simply means 'the 
descendants of No^fbak.' 

Maz^I means the son of Mazur, the ' tiger,' a true 
Baloch form. Dr. Bellew identifies the tribe with the 
Mysari, ‘Indian Desert Tribe.' I have not been able to 
obtain any information as to the Mysari, but the name, 
if correctly given, looks like a corruption of Maheswarl (like 
Mysore, from Mahe^war). Dr. Bellew also derives the 
Pathan tribe of the Sulaimans, known as ZmarT, from a 
Hindu tribe Maisarl, perhaps the same. He does not note 

* The correct form of this nume is Phulejl 

* It may be noted that da denotes the genitive in PanjubI, but is 
not a Sindbl termination. 
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that Mzarai or Zmorai in Pashto means the same as Mazilr 
in Balochl, ‘ a tiger.* 

It is not necessary to go further through this list. 1 can 
only find one case among all those given by Dr. Bellew in 
which a Baloeh tribe is really connected with the Indian 
ancestry assigned to it—that is, the case o! the Jakran! from 
the Jakhar Jatts, a tribe of comparatively late adoption 
into the Baloeh confraternity.^ 

There are, however, cases of adoption of Indian tribes 
not noticed by him. The most important of these is the 
case of the DodaT and their descendants, the modem 
Gnrchiinl tribe, who are, undoubtedly, to a great extent 
sprung from the Somra Bajputs of Sind, as I shall show 
farther on. 

It is, no doubt, also i} 08 sibl 6 to urge that the tribes which 
])ear territorial names derived from localities in Mekran 
may have been derived from the original rTatts of that 
region, and not from the Baloeh invaders, but there is no 
evidence that this was the case. There are several names 
of this type, for instance ; 

Buledhl, from Boleda. 

Lashai^, from Ltlshar. 

MagassT, from Magas. 

Knlachi, from Kolwch. 

Gishkbauri, from the Gish Kbaur, the name of *a 
torrent.* 

DashtI, from one of the numerous Bashts, or tablelands, 
found throughout the country. 

Kahir! from the name of a * torrent,* so-called from 
the Kahir {Protojns aptcigera), which grows along 
its course. There are several so called. 

The Buled/a have been alluded to already. The Lashari 
are one of the main divisions of the Baloeh race, and the 
Magassi a tribe generally classed as a branch of the 
Lashari. It may be noted that Magas is a place situated 

^ 8«e Eutwiolc, * Dry Notes from Yoting Egypt,’ 1851, p. 110. 

2—2 
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in a tract of country called L^har in Persian Balochistan.^ 
Kagasai is sometimes used as a term interchangeable with 
Lashari; Ferrier (‘ Caravan Journeys,’ p. 481) divides the 
Baloches of Slst^ into Nervois (Naruis), Kinds, and Mekses 
(t.c., Hagassis). 

Kulwhl is probably from the Koliinch Valley in Mekran. 
This tribe, once powerful, but now of small importance, has 
left its name on the map. The town of Kulacbi, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, though now belonging to the Gandapur 
Afghans, bears it, and the great seaport of Karachi has 
the same name, with the usual Sindhi change of f to r. 

The name of the Kahlris, who are in the present day 
a Levitical tribe with certain peculiar attributes, is probably 
derived from one of the Kahlrl torrents. The legend given 
in the Tarlkh*i-M‘asum! (1600 derives the name 

direct from the Eahlr-tree, asserting that one of the 
ancestors of the tribe rode on a tree of this sort, making 
it move like a horse when he struck it with a whip. 

Perhaps the Kalmati should be added to this list. Sir 
T. Holdich Bupposee them to derive their name from 
Kalmat, and this is, primd /< 2 ct«, probable. They are stated 
to be a peculiar tribe with certain religious superstitions 
attached to them, and it seems possible that their name 
may be derived from the Karmati or Karmatian heretics, 
who were driven into Mekran by Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Muhammed bin Ssm.’ Neither Kahiri nor Kalmatl are 
probably Baloches by origin, though long associated with 
them and mentioned in old ballads. 

It is not necessary to go further into Dr. Bellew’s lists of 
subdivisions or of what he calls Jat Baloches. Only two 
Baloch tribes, the Jatoi and Jakritni, are included in the 
latter list. The rest are the names of miscellaneous Indian 
tribes with no claim to be called Baloch. 

I may here allude to the derivation of the word * Baloch ’ 

> I owe thU informatiou to the kindness of Major P. Molesworth 
Sykes. 

* E. B. i. 288. 


• E. B., L, pp, 469, 492. 
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from the Sanskrit * Mlechha,’ which Mr. Crooke brought for¬ 
ward in the discussion on Sir T. Holdich's paper above 
alluded to. The derivation is not a new one. Von Bohlen 
suggested it long ago, and Lassen dismissed it^ as resting 
on an unsupported guess. He added: ' It is sufBcient to 
remark that Mlechha was never specially used in Indian 
writings of the non-Indian races to the west of the Indus, 
but applied to all barbarians without distinction. Also the 
difference between tbe two names is so great that no com¬ 
parison should be made without the strongest reasons.’ 

To this it may be added that the word Baloch was in 
use long before the movement of tbe tribes to the Indian 
frontier, or even into Mekriin. It is found in the Arab 
chroniclers of the early part of the tenth century and in 
the * Sh^nama,’ and its origin should be sought rather in 
Persia than in India. 

No explanation of the name Baloch as yet given appears 
to be satisfactory. Natives of India in the present day say 
that it comes from * baddog,’ or bad people, regarding which 
explanation no remarks are necessary! The Baloches 
themselves say it is a corruption of' bar-liich,’ l>ar meaning 
the wilderness, and Iftch naked, owing to their progenitor, 
the offspring of Mir Hamza and a peri, having been 
found abandoned in the wilderness. 

B. B. Hetu Bam, in his * Balochi-niima,’ says: ‘In the 
language of Halab, dwellers on the skirt of tbe bills and 
in tbe mountains are called Baloch.’^ 

Ferrier (‘Caravan Journeys’) says it is from hi, without, 
and Uuct, naked. 

Colonel £. Mockler^ mentions another popular derivation 
of the name, according to which Baloch is compared to 
Bad-roch, or ' evil day.’ This is another of the punning 
and abusive nicknames given to the race by others who 
had suffered from their depredations. Colonel Hockler, 

' *Z.f. <l K. d. Af./ 1842, Band iv., p. 102. 

^ Houia’a ‘Trans, of Balocbt.ntLma,' p. IIS. 

3 /. A. S. J3., 1895. 
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however, tbiuks that Badroch, or Badrosb, in Balocbi may 
be taken as 'equivalent to Gadrosb, or Gadros, o! the 
more ancient Fehlevi, or Zend, and to Gadros-ii, or 
Gedrosii, of the Greeks. Badroch, from the interchange¬ 
ability of the liquids r and I, is equivalent to Badloch, 
out of which the d most naturally drop, leaving Baloch 
equivalent to “ the Gedrosii.” ’ 

With regard to this derivation, it may be remarked that 
no Buoh word as 'bad* or gad’ is found in the ancient 
languages, and that while a modern g or gw often 
represents in Persian (and still more often in Balochi) an 
original r, the reverse process is unknown. An ancient 
G, such as is found in the name Gedrosia, dating from 
the fourth century n.c., can hardly be represented by a 
B, as in Baloch. If I have been successful in showing 
that the Baloch name was not known in Mekriin before the 
thirteenth century, it seems a useless task to attempt 
to associate them with the Gedrosii of sixteen hundred 
years before. 

Baloch is a Persian word, which, in addition to its use 
as a proper name, means, as exi^lained in the Burhan-i- 
Qt\ti‘ and other dictionaries, a cockscomb or crest. It 
seems possible that the proper name ^^’as originally a nick¬ 
name derived from the use of such a crest or badge \ many 
tribal names are uncomplimentary nicknames, like our 
Whig and Tory, and others applied to religious sects. A 
passage in the ' Shahniima ’ affords some support to this 
theory. In the enumeration of the warriors of Kai 
Khusran’s army, the poet comes to the Baloch led by 
Ashkash, and in one text he describes them as 

'Intent on war, with exalted cockscomb crests.’^ This 

’ This passage is an example of the extraordin&r>' variety of read¬ 
ings in the text of the ' ShXhnima.’ 

In Mohl’s text the passage reads (U., p. 5B6), 
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may be considered as evidence that in the traditions or 
poems made use ot by Firdausi the Baloches were repre¬ 
sented as wearing such crests, and as the words * Baloch 
and ‘ Khoch ’ have the same meaning, it seems that Baloch 


must be a nickname. 

The reputation of being raiders and robbers which the 
Baloch have always borne among their neighboi^ has 
earned them many uncomplimentary epithets, which are 
found among the tribal names. 

The following are examples: 

Rind (Per.), knave, debauchee, wanderer. 

Lund (Per.), similar meaning. A legeiid explains it 
as meaning * fool,’ but I cannot find that the word 
ever bore this signification. 

Khoaa (Sindhi), a robber; also a fever. 

Man (SindhT), a plague or epidemic. 

Leghur (Balochi), fool or dirty. 

The name of the Koch, the race always coupled with the 
Baloch in the earliest accounts, also means ‘ nomad ’ in 
Persian (r/. Pashto Kochai, * a wanderer ’). 

Some of the clan names also are either nicknames or 
(possibly) have a totemic origin. I may mention the 
following: 

Synh-phndft (Blackfeet), a clan of the DurkSni Gur- 
chnnis. _ __ 

which he tronslfttee: ‘ II eUit accoinpagne des braves do Catch et do 
Baloudjistan, sont avides de combats comme des b^liers.* 

YuUers, in his Persian Dictionary (i.v. gives it as quoted 

above in the text, and this also is the reading of the oldest US. of the 
poem in the British JIuseuxu (21,103, addl., f. 70). In his edition of 
the ‘ ShahnRma,’ however, VuUers does not give this reading, but the 


following (ii. 730), 

which is also given in the Bombay lithographed edition. 

hlaean's Calcutta edition omits the whole passage as to the number¬ 


ing of the armies, which is of great intorost throughout. 

The words e>» both mean * ram,' but as ends in a 5 

and not s, it ia improbable as a rhyme to The reading in the 

text seems preferable to both. 
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Gnl>phruf/( (Flowerfeet), a clan of the Drlshaka. 

Gandagwillagh (the small red ant), a clan of the 
Durkani. 

Syah-liU (Blackbellies), all the Mazarls, with the 
exception of the Balachanl. 

ICalphnr (an aromatic plant, GUnxti lotoUUB)^ a clan of 
the Bughtls. 

The tribal names Hot Qiero) and Mazilri («<m« of tigers) 
are examples of epithets of another kind. 

Bozdar means goaiherdi. 

The Balochi is, as is well known, an Iranian idiom, 
nearly related to modern Persian, but at the same time 
showing many points of resemblance to the Zend, or Old 
Bactrian, rather than to the Old Persian.^ The vocabulary 
has borrowed a large number of words from the neigh¬ 
bouring settled races speaking Modern Persian on one side, 
or the Indian idioms Sindh! and JatkJ on the other. 
Brahoi has furnished a few words, and has itself borrowed 
extensively from Balochi. The Arabic element is not 
very extensive, and mainly consists of such religious and 
abstract terms as are common to all Muhammadan nations. 
Most of these have been introduced through the medium 
of Modem Persian. Had the Arab element been an im¬ 
portant or ruling one, we should expect to find the words 
relating to government, tribal organization, war, weapons, 
horses, and other matters in which the ruling caste of a 
nomad race mainly concerns itself, largely derived from 
the Arabic, much as in English the corresponding class of 
words is derived from Norman-French. But hardly a 
single word of this class comes from Arabic, though Sindh! 
has been drawn on to some extent. Most words of this 
class belong to the original Iranian element; a few are 
Turkish. 

Certain indications as to origin may also be deduced from 

• 'Di« Sprache dcr BalnUohen,* by W. Geiger, No. VL, in tho 
' Grundrigs der Iraninchen PhUologie,’ gives a full summary of the 
literature of the subject. 
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the proper names in nee among Baloches. All Muham¬ 
madans have to a great extent abandoned their original 
nomenclature, and adopted the system of religious names 
drawn from the Qur-an, the various divine names, the 
Prophet, the early Khalifas, and other ijersons famed in 
the history of the religion. Nevertheless, original names 
have survived in many languages, especially in Persian; 
and Persian, as well as Arabic names, are in use through¬ 
out India, Afghanistan, and Balochistan. There is among 
the Baloches also a very large and important element 
which cannot be derived from either of these sources. 

I have made a list of 100 proper names, including all 
the names I have found in the older poetry and in the 
genealogies. Of these only fifty-three are Arabic names, 
twenty are Persian or compound Persian and Arabic (as 
Dost Muhammad, Imam Dakhsh, etc.), four are Turkish, 
and twenty-three seem to be of Indian origin, although 
mostly not identical with modern Hindii names. The 
remaining ninety are names peculiar to the Baloches, of 
which a good many are capable of explanation from 
Balochl or from the older Iranian languages, and I am of 
opinion that the Arabic element is less important than 
among most Muhammadan races. 

The names of places afford little information. The 
Baloches, as recent immigrants into ll^lekran and the 
Hulaimuns, have accepted most names as they found them. 
The majority seem to be of Indian origin. A few Balochi 
names are found, such as Suhruf (‘ red water'), Syahaf 

black water'), Geh good ’), Nafuskh (‘ step-daughter ')i 
Cbighard (‘acacia’), Dehgwar, Gandakindaf; and names 
commencing with the letters gic, such as Gwfidar, Gwattar, 
Gwajak, Gwarokh, are probably of Baloeh origin, as ffto in 
that language stands for an original r or <r, which in 
modem Persian becomes b. The total number of such 
names is small. 

The Balochi language is rich in terms for the natural 
features of a mountainous country—mountains, streams, 
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valleyB, spurs, cliffs, passes, etc. The only apparently 
Arabic word among these is Khaur, * a torrent bed ’ (Ai*. 
^lor), found also in Pashto, in the form J^war. The 
common Arabic words icMl and Jcbel, which are to be 
found from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean, never 
occur away from the coast which is navigated by Arab 
sailors. 

Hisronr and Lgosnd. 

The first mention of the Baloches in history is found in 
the Arabic Chronicles of the tenth century, the fourth 
of the Hijrl era; but Firdausi, whose great poem, the 

* Shahnuma,’ was finished in a.h. 400, refers to an earlier 
l)eriod than any of these. The latter part of this poem, 
relating to the Sassanians, must be regarded as mainly 
historical—at least, as much so as the narratives of the 
prose chronicles, such as those of Mas’udI and Tabari and 
the Bauzatu’S'Safa, which embody quite as much legendary 
matter as the ' Shfibnilma.’ The earlier part of the 

* ShOhnama * is, of course, mainly mythical. The Baloches 
are introduced as forming part of the armies of Kai Kiiiis 
and Kal {Qmsrau; and this means no more than that their 
name occurred among others in the ballads or legends 
which Firdausi drew upon. Kai Kails is shown as em> 
ploying * the warriors of Pars and of the Koch and Baloch, 
the troops of Gllfin and of the plain of Saroch.’^ The 
passage describing the assembly of the warriors by Kai 
Khusrau for his expedition against Alrasynb is also note¬ 
worthy :* 

‘After Gustaham came Ashkosh. . . . His army was 
from the wanderers of the Koch and Baloch, intent on 
war and with exalted cockscomb crests, whose back none 
in the world ever saw. Kor was one of their fingers bare 

• See $U 2 )rtt, p. 22. 
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of armour. . . . His banner bore the figure of a tiger. . . 
This passage is interesting as showing the crest borne by 
the Baloches, alluded to above as possibly explaining the 
meaning of their name.' 

The allusion under Nanshlrviin is more important 
historically. This King is not a mythical personage, he is 
the Chosroes of the classical writers who fought against 
Justinian, and was only kept within bounds by the genius 
of Belisarius; and Firdausi described his exploits as accu¬ 
rately as was possible to him. He represents NaushirvAn 
as making war against the Alans, who lived near the 
Caspian Sea; he then transports him suddenly to the 
river of Hindustan (no doubt the Indus), whence he 
returned after receiving the submission of the people. On 
his return he was met by the news that the country was 
being laid waste by the Baloches and Gllanls, and deter¬ 
mined to subdue them. Turning first against the Baloches, 
he learnt from a Behkan that his predecessor, Ardashir 
(presumably Ardashir Bubakan), had in vain tried to 
subdue them. NaushirvAn, however, surrounded their 
mountains with his troops, and ordered them to destroy 
every Baloeh,* great or small. This was carried out, so 
that there was not a Baloch left on the mountains, and 
their oppressions and tyranny disappeared. (This is the 
reading of the oldest MS.;^ but the text used by Mohl 
reads ‘ the oppression of the Koch,’ instead of 

y * oppression and grief.’) Later on, however, 

we find that the Baloches were by no moans exterminated, 
but were serving in NaushlrvAn’s army, and, together with 
the men of Gil, were drawn up armed with golden shields 

‘ Major P. JloUsworkh Sykes has drawn my attention to the fact 
that the tiger-banner also famishes a valuable indication as to the 
home of the Baloch. the tiger being found only on the shores of the 
Caspian. 

> Some MSS. have ‘every Koch,’ and some add ‘tl^e Kurds’ as 
well. 

3 British Museum, 21,108, addl. Dated about a.h. 675. 
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to recfiisre the ambassador of the Khaqan of Chin. On 
another occasion we find that the King’s friends and free¬ 
men marched towards Adhar-badagiin (Adharbaijan) with 
a force made up of contingents from Gllan, Dailaman, the 
mountains of the Baloch, the plain of Saroch, and the 
swordsmen of Koch. Then, in some texts, but not in the 
best MS., follows a passage to the effect that up till that 
time, since the world was the world, there had never been 
a single Koch who did not pillage and burn the towns. ^ 
The narrative, after relating the conquest of the Baloches 
by Naushirvan, continues to give an account of his war 
against the men of Gll and Bailam—that is to say, of 
Gdan and Adharbaijan. This association of the Baloch 
with the races near the Caspian Sea seems to make it 
probable that they were then located in a more northerly 
province than Karman, w’here they are next heard of. 
Firdausi most have drawn this description from the 
traditions. Had he been describing the Baloch simply as 
they w'ere in his own time, he would certainly have shown 
them as occupying Karmiin and the Liit, and plundering 
the routes leading towards Sisttin and Khuritsan; there 
would not have been any especial association with the 
Gllrmie. 

The fact that the names of Baloch and Koch are 
frequently conpled by Firdausi is not necessarily a nroof 
that this was anything more than a method of speaking 
prevalent in his day. In the oldest MS. of the poem 
the name *Koch' occurs very seldom, and not at all in the 
passage describing the conquest of the Baloch by Nau- 
shirvan. It is probable that in many passages later 
copyists introduced the name, as the phrase ‘ Koch and 
Baloch ’ had become customary in their time; and this 
association of names was due simply to the fact that the 
two races had settled near each other in Karmnn, although 

* It ie worth noting that all th« passages in which tlio name ICoch 
appears arc subject to great variation in the MSS., while the name 
Baloch appears throughout without variation. 
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(as the allusion in Yakut shows) they were by no means on 
friendly terms. 

The cause of the migration of the Baloches to Karman 
may have been their conquest by Naushlrv^, or more 
probably the invasion of the Bphthalites or White Huns, 
which took place at that period, and who are also alluded 
to in the * Shiihnama* under the name of Hayital. The 
Arab conquest of Karmiln took place in a.h. 23, or only 
sixty-five years after the death of Naushirvan. The con¬ 
quest was carried out by ‘Abdu’Uah, under the orders of the 
Khalif'Umar; and all the accounts agree that the Arabs 
found the mountains of Karman occupied by a race known 
as Koch (in Arabic Qufj or Qufs), and some add the 
Baloch. None of the authorities are contemporary or 
nearly so. The earliest writers who deal with the subject 
are ; Al-Bilazuri, who died in a.h. 270 (a.d. 892); Tabari,^ 
who wrote about a.h. 320 (a.d. 932); Mas'udi, whose work 
is dated a.h. 832 (a.d. 043); and Istakhrl, circa a.h. 340 
(a.d. 9G1). The first two of these, in describing the con¬ 
quest, only mention the Koch or Qufs; while Mas'udi and 
Istakhri, whose works are geographical and deal with their 
own times, speak both of Koch and Baloch. Weil 
(‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,’ i. 95), following Tabari, only 
mentions the Kufedj or Kufess. Elliott and Dowson 
(i. 417) state that when 'Abdullah conquered the capital of 
Karmfin, the aid of the men of Kiij and Buluj (f.c., Koch 
and Baloch) was in vain solicited by the Karmiinls. The 
authority for this statement appears to be the Tarik]i-i- 
Guzlda, which was not written till a.h. 780 (a.d. 1329), 
and has not much weight. The best geographical authori¬ 
ties are Istakhrl and Mas'iid!, the valuable work of Idris! 
(a.h. 543— ^A.D. 1161), and the gazetteer of Yakut, who 
wrote in a.h. 615, but relies on earlier authorities. 

It may be considered as established that the Baloches 
were settled in Karman at the commencement of the fourth 
century of the Hijra; and it is possible, but not proved, 
1 Zotdcberg'i ' Tobfurl,' UL 516, etc. 
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that they were already settled there when the Arab con¬ 
quest took place three hundred years before. The Baloch 
occupied a territory adjacent to that of the Koch, but were 
quite distinct from them. Masudi^ only says that be is 
not able to give any account of the Qufs, the Baloch, and 
the (Zutt), who dwell in the regions of Karman. He 
is the only writer who mentions Jatts in Karmiln, all other 
accounts showing them as occupying Mekran at that period. 
Istakhn gives fuller details.* He describes the Koch as 
living in the mountains, while the Baloch inhabited the 
desert. Both races spoke languages of their own distinct 
from Persian, which was the ordinary language of Karman. 
The version translated by Ouseley puts the desert inhabited 
by the Baloch to the south of the mountains, and towards 
Mekran and the sea; and one passage in the Arabic version 
bears this out—vis.: ‘ Karman is bordered on the east by 
Mukariin, and the desert between Mukariln and the sea 
towards the Bulus (Baloch)but further on it says : * The 
Bulu^ live on the tableland of the Quf$ Mountains, and no 
one else enters these mountains; they have cattle and 
tents like the Beduin, and the routes through their country 
are not unsafe.’ * The Qufs,’ it says, * are believed to be of 
Arab descent, and live under their own chiefs,’ Kurther 
south, again, lives another race, apparently distinct from 
both Koch and Baloch. According to the Persian version 
they inhabit the mountains near Hurmuz, and are robbers, 
said to be Arabs by origin ; while in the Aurabic version we 
read: ‘ The inhabitants of the Quran or Biirfen* Mountains 
were Zoroastrians during the rule of the Amawi Khalifas ; 
they would not submit, and were more cunning than the 
inhabitants of the Qufs Mountains. They were converted 
under the rule of the 'Abbtisi Khalifas.’ This race is 
evidently the Ahwas or Hawiis of Idrisj. The Persian 

* MaslidT, Franeh transktion, iii. 254. 

* Mordtraann’s ‘Istakhn’ (Hamburg, 1845, pp. 77.78),and Ouseleya 
* Ibn Huokal,’ pp. 148,146. (This ia a Persian version of ‘ Istakliri.’) 

* The or Cold Mountains, according to Idriai. 
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verflion adds that Qafs in Arabic is the same as Koch in 
Persian, and that these two i>eopleB—one in the monntains 
and the other in the desert—are commonly spoken of 
jointly as Koch and Baloch. Both versions agree in 
describing the Baloch as better behaved than their neigh- 
boars, and as not infesting the roads; bat it is impossible 
to accept this statement as fact. It is perhaps due to the 
accidental use of a negative by a copyist, and one authority 
has probably reproduced it from another without question. 

Istakhri also, in his account of Sijistan, gives a list of 
the provinces of that country, among which two (Noe. 19 
and 22) are described as ‘ country of the Baloch * 

The desert infested hy the Baloch seems in reality to have 
been not that to the south of the Karman Mountains, but 
the great desert now known as the Lut, which lies north 
and east of Kanniin, and separates it from Khorusan and 
SistAn. Idrisi, who was a careful writer, says that the 
Koch Mountains were inhabited by a savage race—a sort 
of Kurds—while the Baloch live to the north, and some 
to the west of them.=* He adds that they are pros¬ 
perous, have much cattle, and are feared by their neigh¬ 
bours, and also confirms the statement that they do not 
infest the roads. Yakut is in substantial agreement with 
Idrisi.* He also compares the Koch to the Kurds, and 
quotes an Arabic poem as follows: * What wild regions 
have we traversed, inhabited by Jatts (Zutt), Kurds, and 
savage Qufs r He give.s a long account of the Qufs, quoted 
from er-KohinT, in which ho traces them to pre-Islamie 
Arabs of Yemen, end says they have never had any 
religion, either pagan or Muhammadan. He speaks of 
them as irreclaimable savages, and says it would be well 
to exterminate them. He adds that they do show some 
respect to *Ali, but only out of imitation of their neigh¬ 
bours. This gives rise to a suspicion that they may have 

* llordtmaan’s ' p. 115. 

t Jaubert’s ‘Edrisi,’ L 42S, 429. 

3 I owe the reference to YakQt to the kindneee of Mr. Ellis. 
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been Shies, and that er-RohinT had some gradpfe against 
them, y^fit also quotes el-Bishtlri as classifying the 
mountains of KarmAn into those of the Koch, the Baloch, 
and the Qaran, which corresponds with the description of 
Istakhrl. He says that the Koch (Quf?) are tall, slender 
people, who call themselves Arabs, given to all sorts of 
wickedness, barbarous and cruel, and living by plunder. 
The Buliis were formerly the most terrible of the maraud¬ 
ing tribes, but were destroyed by Adad-u’d-daula,' who 
also slew a great number of the Quf?. They call them¬ 
selves Musalmuns (this apparently refers to the Quf?), but 
are more bitter against Musalmans than are the (Greeks 
and Turks. 

Yfikxit speaks of the Baloch under a separate heading 
, and gives a more favourable account of them. He says 
they resemble the Kurds, live between Firs and Karman, 
and are dreaded by the savage Qufs, who fear no one else. 
The Baloch, he says, are richer and more civilized than 
their neighbours, live in goatskin tents, and do not plunder 
and fight like the Quf?. 

In addition to Adadu*d-daula DailamI, his uncle Mu'iz- 
zu’d-daula, who died a.h. 85G, also came into collision with 
the wild tribes of Kerma'm, called by some Kurds and by 
others Koch and Baloch. He lost his left hand and the 
fingers of the right in conflict with them, and was thence 
known as Aqta‘ (c^), or maimed.* 

The Baloch, no doubt, possessed horses and raided far 
afield, as their descendants have done ever since. They 
crossed the desert into Khorosun and Sistan, and the 
fact that two of the provinces of Sistan were already in 
Istakhrl’s time known as Baloch conntry shows that they 
had begun to establish themselves there. During the reign 
of Mabmfid Ghaznawi they roused the wrath of that 
monarch by robbing his ambassador on the way to Kar¬ 
man, between Tabbas and KhabTs. Mahmiid sent his son 

* The DaflamI (Bawaihl), who reigned a.h. 838-372 (a.d. 949-982). 

* TarlMi-l-iiifai, qaoted by Baverty, ‘ TabaVSt-i-Ns^iri,’ i. 60 (note). 
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Maaiid against them, who finally defeated them near 
Khabis, which lies on the edge of the desert, at the foot 
of the Karmnn Mountains.^ On another occasion these 
robbers were disposed of by allowing them to capture 
several loads of poisoned apples, which they devoured. 
The chronicler approves of this as a pleasant and ingenious 
scheme for getting rid of them. 

Firdausi, who lived at this time at Tus, near Mesbhed, 
in Khornsan, must have been familiar with the name of 
these marauders, and this knowledge must have given 
point to the descriptions in the * Shfihnrima * already 
alluded to. It is possible that permanent settlements may 
have been made by the Baloches in Kliorasan as well as 
in Sistan. Even in the present day, according to Lord 
Gurzon, there is a considerable Baloch population as far 
north as Turbat-i Haidari.- 

Certain it is that soon after the above-quoted accounts 
were written there was a wholesale migration of the 
Baloches from Kerman, and there is some reason to 
believe that before establishing themselves in Mekriin and 
on the Sindh frontier they made a temporary settlement 
in Slstiln. Such a movement had already begun, as the 
names of the provinces in Sistan given by Istakhri show; 
and later on the author of the ‘ Tabakilt-i-NiisirT ’ notes 
that he halted in Sistan at a place called Gnmbaz-I-Baloch, 
a slight indication, but sufficient to show their presence 
in the country. There is, however, no historical evidence 
as to what happened to the Baloches during this period 
previous to their appearance in Sind, which is first men¬ 
tioned in the middle of the thirteenth centniy. 

It seems probable that there were two movements of the 
Baloch race in this period, each of which corresponded 
with a conquest affecting a great part of the Asiatic world. 
The first was the abandonment of Karman and the settle¬ 
ment in Slstiin and Westera Makrun, corresponding with 

> JAmful-hikajat in E. iL 198,194. 

* Curzon’B ' Persia.,’ 1892, i. 208. 
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the Seljuq invasion and the overthrow of the Dailami 
and Ghaznawi power in Persia; the second move was to 
Eastern Mekran and the Sindh border, corresponding with 
the invasions of Changiz Khiin and the wanderings of 
Jalalu’ddin Mangbami in Makran. 

This second movement introduced the Balochea first 
into the Indus Valley, and prepared the way for the third 
and last migration, by which a great portion of the Baloch 
race was precipitated into the plains of India. The last 
movement corresponds in its commencement with the 
conquests of Taimur, and in its later developments with the 
invasions of India by Babar and the Arghuns. 

Although historical data are wanting, their place is to 
some extent supplied by tradition, which among the 
Baloches, especially the tribes of the Snlaiman Mountains, 
is full and circumstantial, and contained in numerous 
heroic ballads of ancient date.^ The traditional narrative, 
as far as it possesses any value, may be said to commence 
with the sojourn in Slstiin. Before that the legend simply 
asserts that the Baloches were descended from Mir Hamza, 
the Prophet’s uncle, and from a Pari, and that they took 
part in the wars of 'All’s sons against Yazid and fought 
at Eerbela. This is merely the introduction, the descent 
from some Muhammadan notable or from someone men¬ 
tioned in the Qur-i'm, which is considered necessary to 
every respectable Musalman race, just as the Kalhoras of 
Sindh and the Baiidpotras of Bahawalpur claim descent 
from 'Abbas, and the sons of Hindus converted to Mubam- 
madanism are called Sheikh, and blossom into Qureshis of 
the purest blood. Between Kerbela and Sistan there is a 
gap, and the settlement in the latter is really the starting- 
point of the legend. The Baloches are represented in the 
old ballads, as I have always heard the tale related, as 
arriving in Sist^ and being hospitably received by a King 
named Shamsu’d-dm. After a time another King arose 

* As far as I am aware, all the ballads of this nature have been 
coUeeted among the Northern Balochea, and none in Mekrtln. 
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named Badru’d-diu, who persecuted and drove them out. 
Now, there really was a Malik of Sist^, an independent 
ruler of the dynuty claiming descent from the ^affarls, 
named Shamsa’d*din, who died in a.h. 559. He is de¬ 
scribed as a cruel tyrant, hated by his people.* It is qnite 
possible that he may have utilized the services of the 
Baloches, who were certainly settled to some extent in 
Slstan at this time, as mercenaries to uphold his power. 
Badru’d-din is not so easily identified. 

About thirty years after Shamsu’d-dTn’s death Sistan 
became tributary to the Ghori kings (a.h. 590), who main¬ 
tained their power until Changiz Khan devastated the 
country, but the Maliks of Sijistan continued to rule 
under them. There was a Badru'd-dln Kidfml among the 
Maliks of Ghiyiisu'd-dln GhorT, but it is impossible to say 
whether he ever had power in Sistiin. But it seems most 
probable that the convulsions attending Changiz Khan's 
invasion forced most of the Baloch tribes out of Slstan, 
and also drove east any who may have still lingered in 
Karman. The whole legend is by some authorities located 
in Karm^, and not in Slstjln.* But I have never myself 
met with this vei’sion among the Baloches. That a great 
migration among the tribes took place at this period does 
not admit of doubt. Within thirty or forty years we read 
of Baloches raiding in Sindh, where they had previously 
been unknown. 

The legend is to the effect that Badru’d-din demanded 
a bride from each of the forty-four hclaks of the Baloches. 
They pretended to agree, but sent him forty-four boys 
dressed as girls, and themselves marched out of the 
country to avoid his vengeance when the deception was 
discovered. He, however, sent the boys back to their 

* See ilaverty’s ‘ L 188. 

* 8*6 HeJu RaiD, ‘Balochl-nSmiu’ Tran*. Douic; Lahore, p. 161, 
1886. H. B. give* the name of the Baloch leader, under 8haui- 
Bu’d-dln, aa Ilmash BCunI, and that of hi* eon, under Badni’d-dln, 
as Gal C'hirfi 4 ^. 
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families, but pursued the tribes into Kech-Makran, and was 
defeated by them there. In Makran the Baloches fought 
against a ruler named Harm or Harun, probably an Arab 
of the coast, as the place where the fight took place is 
named Harm-bandar, or the port of Harun. Another 
name in the ballads is Jagin, which is a place on the 
coast of Maknin, not far from Jask. The original tribes 
of Makran seem to have been mainly Jatts, and at the time 
of the Arab conquest they are frequently alluded to under 
the name of Zutt; and no doubt some Arab settlements 
had been made then, as now, on the coast. That some 
of these tribes were destroyed and others absorbed and 
assimilated by the Baloch invaders is extremely probable, 
but we are without any information as to what extent this 
took place. But the legendary account refers the origin 
of the main divisions of the Baloch race to this period. 
Mir Jalal Khiin, son of Jiand, is said to have been ruler 
over all the Boloches. He left four sons, named Rind, 
Lashiur, Hot, and Korai, and a daughter named Jato, who 
was married to his nephew Murad. These five are the 
eponymous founders of the five great divisions of the race, 
the Rinds, Lashwis, Hots, Horais, and Jatois. There are, 
however, some tribes which cannot be brought within any 
of these divisions, and accordingly we find ancestors duly 
provided for them in some genealogies. Two more sons 
are added to the list—Ali and Bnlo. From Bulo are 
descended the Bulerf/ns, and from All’s two sons, Ghazan 
and 'Umar, are derived the Ghazani Marris and the 
'Umaranis (now scattered among several tribes). I may 
here note that the genealogies given in the ‘Tuhfatu'l- 
Kiram^ seem to be apocryphal, and are not in accordance 
with Baloch tradition. It is there asserted that JalMu’d- 
din was one of fifty brothers, and that he received one-half 
of the inheritance, the rest taking half between them, and 

^ See E. D., i 886. This is the traditiou alluded to by Ck^lonel 
Mockler (/. A. A B., 1896, per. i., p. 84). The ‘ Tubfattfi-ICirfim ’ U 
a late eighteenth-century compilation. 
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that, while the deecendants of the other brothers mingled 
with the people of Makriin, those of Jalalu’d-din came 
to Sindh and Kachhi, and their descendants are spread 
through the country. The actual tradition of the Baloches, 
however, represents that the tribal divisions originated in 
the performance of Jalal Khan’s funeral ceremonies. Kind 
had been appointed by his father successor to the Phugk 
or Eoyal Turban, and proposed to perform the ceremonies 
and erect an d^roifr, or memorial canopy. His brother 
Hot, who was his rival, refused to join him, whereupon 
the others also refused; each performed the ceremony 
separately, ‘ and there were five asroklm in Kech.’ Some 
of the bolaks joined one and some another, and so the five 
great tribes were formed. In reality it seems probable 
that there were five principal gatherings of clans under 
well-known leaders, and that they became known by some 
nickname or descriptive epithet, such as the Ilinds(* cheats’), 
the Hots Cwarriors’), the Lash^is (*men of LAshfir’), 
etc., and that these names were afterwards transferred to 
their supposed ancestors. The Bule^/ns, or men of Boleda,* 
probably joined the confederacy later, and the same may 
be said of the Gbazanls and Umarnnls. One very im¬ 
portant tribe—the Dodai—is not included in any of these 
genealogies, the reason being that this tribe is undoubtedly 
of Indian origin, and that its affiliation to the Baloch stock 
did not take place until the movement to Sindh had begun. 
To explain this it is necessary to return to the historical 
narrative. 

Sindh was under the rule of the Kiijpiit tribe of Somra, 
which had succeeded to the power of the Arab conquerors. 

^ Colonel Mockler (J. A. 8. B., 189S, p. 8fi) suggests the Arabic 
nn.i-nft BudsU US au Origin for Bulaidi, elUier directly or through 
the town of Bulaida. This ie quite possible, os such transpoiutionB 
are not uncommon. It seems most probable tliat the tribal name 
comes from that of the place, which, again, may be from Budall. 
This nsune, in its original form, is not now found as a proper name 
among Baloches, but may be represented by the modem BiUf/tel or BAtil. 
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Tliere is a long list of Somra kings in the Chronicles, no 
less than five of whom bore the name of Doda. The 
chronology is very nncertain, but Doda IV. seems to have 
reigned about the middle of the thirteenth century 
(a.H. 650).^ In the time of his father Khaflf a body of 
Baloches entered Sindh, and allied themselves with two 
local tribes, the Sodhaa and Jharejas. When Doda IV. 
sncceeded, the Baloches and Jharej^ forsook the Sodha 
alliance, end supported him. In the time of Umar, the 
next king, we again find the Baloches entering into a com* 
bination with the Sammaa, Sodhas, and JaUs (Jharejas), 
but this did not last long. The Sammas made terms for 
themselves, and their allies had to submit, which probably 
means that the Baloches retired into the mountains. 
There is no evidence that they made any permanent settle¬ 
ment in the plains at this time. In the reign of Dodii V. 
the Somra rule was finally overthrown, and the power 
passed into the hands of the Sammas, who established 
what is known as the Jam dynasty. This event took place 
probably at the end of the thirteenth century, while ‘Alau- 
’d-dln Khalji was reigning at Delhi. A story, evidently 
derived from popular folklore, is told in the Tarikh-i- 
M'asumt (written rirc. a.d. 16(X)) about Doda's extraordinary 
adventures.* He wins the favour of Sul^n Maudiid of 
Ghazni by his power of seeing through men's bodies, 
which enables him to fish out two snakes which the Sultan 
had swallowed, and is finally restored to his dominions. 
Possibly the legend referred originally to Doda I., who 
lived while the Ghaznavl dynasty still existed (his death 
is placed in a.h. 485, while Has‘ud HI. was reigning).* 
This story begins with the escape of Doda from his enemies 
and his crossing the river Indus. 

1 See Tarljch-i-M'aroml, E. also E. D., 1. p. 484, appendix; 
MnntakliabQ’t-tawarTfcli, Ibid. 

» E. D., i. 221. 

> Raverty, A. S. B., 1892, p. 22C (noto), says that l)od& was 
contemporary with ’AMo’r-rashid of Ghsjmi (a.h. 440). He does not 
mention the authority. 
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To turn now to the Baloch legend of the origin of the 
PodMa. Doda Somra was turned out of Thatha by his 
brethren, and escaped by swimming his mare across the 
Indus. He came half frozen in the morning to the hut of 
a Rind named Siilhe. who took him down from the mare, 
and, to revive him, put him under the blankets with his 
daughter Mud/to. He afterwards married him to Mud/io, 
and, as the ballad says, ‘ For the woman’s sake the man 
became a Baloch, who had been a Jat^, a Jaghdal, a 
nobody; he dwelt at Harrand under the hills, and fate 
made him the chief of all.’ His descendants were the 
Podiu tribe, which took a leading place among the Baloches 
in the South Panjab, and his son Gorish gave his name to 
the Gorshilnl, or Gurchtini, tribe. 

It may be conjectured that at the break-up of the Somra 
power a section of the tribe, headed by their chief Poda, 
allied itself with the Baloches, who were then in Mekran 
and in the mountains adjoining Sindh, and, becoming 
gradually assimilated, ultimately took their place as a 
Baloch tribe. Although they are Baloches in appearance, 
and speak the Balochi language, it has always been 
recognised that the Gurchunis (now the principal tribe of 
Podiil origin) are not of pure blood. The Mirrimis, another 
Podui tribe long of great importance, whose chiefs were 
for two hundred years Nawfibs of Pera Ghilzi Khan, are 
now broken up and decayed. 

In addition to the five main tribes and the others just 
mentioned, there are also a few tribes of lower status 
w'hicb are supposed to represent the four servile holaks^ 
which were associated with the forty Baloch bolaks. These 
are the Gopnngs, Pashtls, Gi'idhls, Gholos, and perhaps 
some others. The Baloch nation, therefore, as it appeared 
in the fifteenth century, on the eve of the invasion of India, 
was made up of the following elements : 

(1) The five main bodies of undoubted Baloch descent— 
viz., the Bind, Lasharl, Hot, Korai, Jatoi; 

(2) The groups afterwards formed in Hekriln—viz., the 
BudedhTs, Ghazanis, and ‘Umarunls ; 
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(3) The Dodnis; and 

(4) The servile tribes. 

And since that period the Gichkis in Mekr^, and the 
Jakronls in Sindh, seem to have been assimilated in com¬ 
paratively modern times. 

Nothing more is heard of the Baloches in Sindh after 
the fall of the Somras for nearly a hundred and fifty years, 
although there may have been occasional raids which are 
not recorded. Their next appearance there is in the reign 
of Jiim Tugblaq (a.D. 1428-1450), when they are recorded as 
raiding near Bhakhar. There was at this period a new 
feeling of restlessness abroad, of which Taimiir’s invasion 
of India was the instigating cause, as the conquests of the 
Seljuqs and of Changiz IChan had been of the earlier 
movements. The remains of the once powerful Tuglilaq 
monarchy of DeblT disappeared, and a succession of feeble 
rulei's allowed the Lodi Afghfins to seize the sovereignty, 
and opened a tempting prospect to needy adventurers from 
beyond the border. This led to invasions of India from 
three distinct sources. First, those of Baber and his 
Turks, so-called Mughals, which culminated in the estab¬ 
lishment of the klughal Empire; secondly, those of the 
Arghims, headed by Shuh Beg, which established a tern- 
jwrary dynasty in Sindh, sweeping away the Samma Jams; 
and, thirdly, that of the Baloches, which, though it did 
not establish any dynasty, contributed a more important 
element to the population of Northern India than either of 
the others. 

Before their final descent into India the Baloches seem 
to have been in occupation of the Kilat highlands, now 
held by the Brahols. It seems at least probable that their 
wars with the Brahois had some connection with their 
onward movement, but their own tradition tells us nothing 
of it. It is commonly asserted by writers on the subject 
tliat a Hindu tribe called Sewa was in possession of Kilat, 
and that they called in the services of the Brahols to 
protect them against the Baloches. Some bold the Brahlos 
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to be aborigines of tbe conntrj, and this idea seems to be 
based on the fact of their language containing a strong 
Dravidian element, but they themselves claim, like the 
Baloches, to have come from Halab. It is at least a theory 
worthy of some consideration that they are identical with 
the Koch, the neighbours of the BaJoch in Karmiln. The 
Koch, as we have seen, were often described as very like 
the Kurds, and were sometimes even called Kurds. There 
is still a powerful tribe among the Brahols bearing the 
name of Kurd, or Kird, and a clan of Kirds is even found 
among the Baloeh Maziu-t. The Brahoi language is still 
called by the Baloches Kur-guli, or Kir-gftli—that is, the 
language of the Kurds—although it has no connection vdth 
the Kurdish language, which is an Iranian dialect with 
some points of resemblance to BalochT. It is, however, at 
present impossible to do more than state, as a probability, 
that the Brahois came from the west, and that their 
occupation of the highlands had something to do with the 
Baloeh descent on the plains. The separation between the 
Northern Baloches and those of Mekrun dates from this 
period. 

The movement of the tribes took on this occasion a 
northerly direction, their objective being rather Mnlton and 
the Southern Panjfib than Sindh strictly so called. 

The Kajput tribe named Langiih,* long since converted 
to Muhammadanism, had established an independent 
kingdom at Multan under their chief Bai Sehra (a.h. 847 
-A.D. 1443), who took the title of Qntbu’d-din. He was 
succeeded in a.h. 874 by his son, Shiih Husain, who 
reigned till a.h. 908 (a-O. 1502). It was during his reign 
that the first settlement of Baloches in the Panjftb was 
made by Malik Sohrab Dodai, who came to Multiln with 
his sons GhiizI Kbiin, Path Kin'm, and Ismail Khan, 
and a large number of Baloches. Shah Husain en¬ 
couraged them and gave them a jagTr extending from 

^ Firuhta calls thorn Afghans, but there seems no doubt that they 
wore Bsjputs. 
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Kot Karor to Dhankot, evidently on condition of militarj- 
service. Other Baloches, bearing of this, caroe docking 
in, end gradually obtained possession of the whole country 
between Sitpur and Dhankot—that is to say, the present 
district of Muzafargarh between the Indus and the Chanab. 
The chief authorities for these events are Firishta’s history 
of the Kings of Multan and the Tabakat-i-Akbari.^ Firishta 
calls the newcomers both DodaTs and Balocbes, and says 
that they came from Kech and Makran. Soon after this 
two brothers belonging to the Samma tribe, Jam BayazTd 
and Jam Ibrilhim, who had quarrelled with Jam Nanda 
(or NizAmu’d-dln), the Samma ruler of Sindh, came as 
refugees to Shah Husain, and also obtained jagirs—viz., 
Uchh and Shot Shorkot, now in the Jhang district). 
Jam BAyazId became a person of great influence and com¬ 
mander of the Shah’s armies. After Shah Husain’s death 
and the accession of Shah Mahmud he went into rebellion. 
A temjwrary reconciliation took place, but there seems to 
have been a good deal of friction between Malik Sohrab 
Dodal and Jam Bayazid. This circumstance is connected 
with the second settlement of Balocbes under Mir Chakar 
Rind, whose name is celebrated among all Balocbes up to 
the present day. 

Mir Ghakur Rind* and his son Mlrzu Shahdad (or, accord¬ 
ing to some, his two sons Shahid and Shuhda) came from 
BivI (Sibi) seeking service and lands. Malik Sohrdb DodaT, 
out of jealousy, prevented Shuh Mahmud from accepting 
his services; whereupon Jam Bayazid took up his cause, 
and assigned him lands from his own jagir of Uchh. 
According to the legends, Mir Ghakur had two sons named 
Shabziid and Sbaihak. Shahzad w’as of miraculous origin, 
his mother having been overshadowed by some mysterious 

> E. D., V. 470. 

* Tlie name is variously written. Briggs, in hie translation, gives 
Mir Jakar Zand; the lithographed Lucknow edition of Firishta 
gives ^; while the British Museum MS., No. 6572. Or. f. 

614, gives it as The TArikb-i-Sher Shahi (in B. D., iv. 

889-S97) gives Chakur Rind correctly. 
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power. A mystical poem in Balochi on the origin of 
Multan is attributed to liim, as well as one on the sack of 
Dehll. It is remarkable that Shahdad is said by Firishta 
to have been the first to introduce the Shra creed into 
Multan. The rivalry between the Binds (Cbakur’s tribe) 
and the Dodais is also the subject of many poems. 

Other poems, forming the bulk of the legendary ballads, 
deal with the war which took place between the Binds and 
Lash^is and also between both of them and the Turks, 
and assert that it was the loss of Sibi and Ivachhl which 
forced Mir Chakur and his Binds to migrate to the 
Panjab. To understand the true meaning of these legends 
it is necessary to go back to the invasion of Sindh by the 
Ai'ghuns—the Turks of the Baloch story. The Arghuns 
were a Mughal family who claimed descent from Changiz 
Khan. Zu’n-nun Beg Arghiin rose to power as Minister 
under Saltan Husain Baikara of Herat, one of the 
descendants of Taimur. He obtained the Government of 
Qandahtir, where he made himself practically independent. 
The first invasion of Kaclihl, by way of the Boltin Pass, 
took place in a.h. 890 (ad. 1485). Shtih-Beg commanded 
on behalf of his father, and penetrated as far as the 
Indus; Nanda, the Summa Chief, opposed him and 
defeated and drove him back at Jalugir in a.d. 1486.^ 
After Zu'n-min Beg’s death in war against the Uzbegs, Shah 
Beg, who succeeded him, was driven out of Qandahar by 
Babar in a.d. 1507, and took refuge in Shal and Mustang 
at the head of the Bolan Pass, where he must have come 
into contact with the Baloches. Shah Beg ultimately lost 
Qandahar, and determined to build up a new throne for 
himself in India. He invaded Sindh in a.h. 917 (a.d. 1511) 
and A.H. 927 (a.d. 1520), overthrew the Sammas, and 
established his power.- He enlisted the services of some 
of the hill-tribes, probably Baloches, and we also read of 

^ For a good sketch of the history of this period, see General 
Haig's ' The Indus Delta Country,' 1894, p. 84. 

’ See also Erskine’s ‘ Lives of BAhar and Humayfin,’ 1854, i 852, 
etc.; and the Tarlkh-I-M'asnmr in E. D., L 286. 
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a force of 3,000 Baloches serving under Jam Feroz; so 
that it is probable that rival Baloch tribes fought on 
opposite sides. This is borne out by Baloch legend as 
to the rivalry between the Rinds and Lasharis, in which 
the Turks under Zunu (Zu’n-niin Beg) and the King of 
Sibi, Jam Ninda, play an important part.' The Rinds were 
under Mir Ch^ur, and the LashaTla under Gwaharam, who 
were rivals for the band of the fair Gohar, the owner of 
large herds of camels. Gohar preferred Mir Chakur, and 
this led to a quarrel. A horse-race, in which the Rinds 
are stated to have won by trickery, precipitated the out¬ 
break. Some Lasharis killed some of Gobar’s young 
camels, and Chakur thereupon swore revenge. A desperate 
war began, which lasted for thirty years. At first the 
Rinds were defeated, and they seem to have called on the 
Turks for aid, but after various fluctuations Chakur with 
most of his Rinds left Sibi, and made for the Panjab. 
The Lashjirls remained at Gandava, and some Rinds main¬ 
tained their position at Shorun, both places not far from 
Sibi in the plain of Kachbl. These events constitute the 
Iliad of the Baloch race, and form the subject of numerous 
picturesque ballads which have been handed down verbally 
to the present day.* 

It has been shown above how Mir Chakur arrived at 
Multan, and how the rivalry arose between the Rinds and 
the Dodals. The legendary lore deals with this subject 
also, and it is stated that Chakur joined Humtiyiin after¬ 
wards on his march to Behll, and at last settled down at 
Satgarha (in the Montgomery District of the Panjub). His 
tomb still exists there, and there is a considerable Rind 

* One ballad repreBema Chfilnir as taking refuge with SolKln Shah 
Husain of Harev Scltiln Husain of Herat). 

* Some of these I poblished with a translation in my ‘ Sketch of the 
Northern Baloclii Language’ (/. A. S. B., extra number, 1881), and 
othera in ‘The Adventures of Mir Chakur,’ included in Temple’s 

Legends of the Punjab,* vol. iL Others have been printed and 
translated by the Rev. T. J. L. Mayer (Fort Munro and Agra, 1900 
and 1901). 
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settlement in the neighbourhood. In the Tarll^-i'Sher 
Bhahi of ‘Abbas Khan, a valuable authority, we find 
Chiikur Bind established at Satgarha in Sher Shah’s 
and the Baloches in possession of the whole Multan 
country, from which Sher Shah expelled them. It is 
evident that they would have been on this account disposed 
to join Humayiin in his expedition to recover his kingdom 
from the Afghans, and although there is no historical 
evidence of the fact, the legend makes it very probable 
that they did so. 

It is not very clear how the Baloches came to be in 
complete possession of the Multan country. Shah Beg 
Argbun, after overthrowing the Sammus of Sindh, turned 
his arms against the Langahs of Multan, and was opposed 
at Uchh by an army of Baloches and Langahs. He was 
victorious, and advanced on Multan in a.h. 981 (a.d. 1524) 
where Shdh Mahmud Langah was reigning. The army 
which opposed him is said to have been composed of 
Baloch, Jat, Bind, Dodai and other tribes.^ The Shah was 
poisoned by Sheikh Shuja*, his son-in-law, and the his¬ 
torian says: * The army, which consisted chiefly of 
Baloches, being thus deprived of its head, the greatest 
confusion reigned.’ The son of the deceased king was 
placed on the throne, but the place fell into the hands 
of the Arghuns.® The conquest of Dehll by Babar followed 
almost immediately, and Shah Beg admitted his supremacy. 

It is evident that the Baloches were in great force in the 
South Panjab at this period, and they were in complete 
possession of the country, as has been seen, in Sher Shah’s 
time. The Rinds seem to have spread up the valleys of 

* E. D., iv. 899, etc. 

* Terkhlln-jiataa in E. D., i. 814. DodAT should evidently be read 
for Dudi. 

* Darmesteter (‘ Chante dee Afghanes,’ p. 172) mixes up the Arghuns 
and the Raloch. Ho says; 'EUe (is., la dynaetie des LangAhs) set 
renvende par la dynastic bdlueie des Argh^s, et la tribo dss LangBhs 
est extermin^e.' The LangAh tribe still exists in the neighbourhood 
of r>eia. 
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the Cbenab, the Rav!, and the Satlaj, and the Dodals and 
Hots up the Indus and the Jehlam. Babar found the 
Baloches, as be states in his autobiography, as early as 
i.D. 1519 at Bhera and Khusbab ; and it may be inferred 
that these were Dodais, for when Sher 8hah arrived at 
Khushtlb in i.d. 1546, in pursuit of Humayun, he was 
met by the three sons of Sohrab Khan—viz., Ismail Kbilii, 
Fatb Khan, and Gbtlz! Khan—and he confirmed to them 
the ‘ country of Sindh,’ by which must be understood 
Sindh in the local use of the word—that is, the lands lying 
along the Indus, the Derajftt, where these brothers had 
formed settlements.^ The three towns of Bera Isma'Il 
Khan, Bera Ghazi Khan, and Bera Fath Khan still bear 
their names, and Ghfiz! Khan’s tomb is at the village of 
Charatt»> near Bera GbazI Khan. The date is lost, but 
it bears an inscription of Akbar's time. Ismail Khw bad 
to give np the lands belonging to a holy man named 
Sheikh Bayazid Sarwuni, of which he had been in posses¬ 
sion since the time of the Langahs, and received in 
exchange the i^argana of Nindnna in the Ghakhar country.^ 

In Akbar’s time there are occasional notices of expedi¬ 
tions against the Baloches. They do not seem to have 
entered his military service as the Persians, Mughals, and 
Afghans did, and Baloch names are conspicuous by their 
absence in the list of maiisabddrs in the Ain-i-Akbari, in 
which only one name occurs—viz., Pahiir Khan Baloch, 
commander of two hundred. Even this name is not 
Baloch! in origin. 

After the Rinds had left Kachhi the Lasharis seem to 
have accompanied Shah Beg Arghun and his successor 
Shah Husain in his wars against Jam Feroz, whom he 
pursued towards Gujarat, as the legend represents them 
as invading Gujai-iit, and afterwards returning to Kachhi 
and obtaining a grant of Gundava from the king. The 

I Tfirikh-i-Kher Shahi, E. D., iv. 888. 

• The ADtlior of the ‘ TirTlUi-i.Sher Shahi,’ who records this, was 
grandson of Sheiiili Bfiyaiid. 
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Maghassi tribe, a branch of the Lashms, still occupy that 
neighbourhood. Other Lasbafis must have joined the 
invaders of the Panjab, as a strong Lasbari clan is still 
attached to the Gurchiinis (DodnTs), and the Jistkunis, a 
clan of the Lashaxis,.established a principality at Mankera, 
in the Sindh-Sagar Doilb. In fact, the early successes of 
the Binds and Bodals seem to have led to something like 
a national migration. The poems describe it in picturesqoe 
language: 

* The noble Binds were in Bampur, in the groves of 
Kech and Makran, with the Dombkis, the greatest house 
among the dwellings of the Baloches. The Binds and 
Lasharls made a bond together and said: “ Come, let us 
leave this barren land; let us spy out the running streams 
and sweet waters, and distribute them among us; let us 
take no heed of tribe or chief.** They came to their homes, 
the chiefs called to their slaves, Loose the slender chestnut 
mares from their stalls, saddle the young hllies—steeds 
worth nine thousand—drive in the camels from the passes." 
The warriors called to their wives: Come ye down from your 
castles, bring out your beds and wrappings, carpets and red 
blankets, pillows and striped rugs, cups cast in the mould, 
and drinking'vessels of Makran; for Gbakur will no longer 
abide here, but seeks a far land.” So the generous Binds 
rode forth in their overcoats and long red boots, with 
helmets and armpieces, bows and quivers, silver knives 
and daggers—forty thousand of them rode at the Mir’s call.’ 

So they swarmed down into the plains, seizing the fertile 
lands and grazing-grounds, and always, if possible, keeping 
near to a screen of hills as a shelter.^ Some tribes wan¬ 
dered far aheld. Among the first must have been the 
Ch^dyas, who gave their name to the tract known as 

^ The extent of the migration may be judged from the faet that a 
recent censns (1891) showed 986.000 Baloches in Sind and t)ie Panjab. 
Only 80,000 have been enumerated in the KelSt territory, while the 
figures for Mekran and Persian Balochistan, not accurately known, 
)Qay be roughly put at 200,000. 
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Chiindko along the Indne, just where the Panjab and Sindh 
meet. The Hots pressed northwards, and settled with the 
Dodius at Dera Ismail Klifm, which they held for two 
hundred yeore, until deprived of it by Pathana; and the 
Kulachls founded the town which bears their name near 
by. It now belongs to the Gandapur Afghans, but the 
Kulachls still inhabit the countryside. The Jistkanis, 
as has been seen, settled in the sandy waste of the central 
Siudh-Sagar Doab, and south of them the Mirrani DodAis, 
who were also Nawabs of Dera Ghazi Khan till the time of 
Nildir Shah. Mazaris are still found at Chatta Bakhsha 
in Jhang. The Rinds are in large numbers in the districts 
of Multan, Jhang, Muzofargarh, Montgomery, and Shahpur; 
the Jatois and Rorais are spread over the same districts, 
while the Gopangs and Gurmanis are concentrated in 
MQ7,afargarh. These represent the descendants of the 
tribes which followed Mir Chakur, but others stayed behind, 
and some are said to have turned back from Tulumba in 
Multan and recrossed the Indus, wishing to keep near the 
mountains. Chakur is said to have incited the Dodnls to 
attack the tribes that refused to follow him, and this war 
is also the subject of many ballads. The tribes which 
remained on the right bank of the Indus are those which 
have retained their language and their tribal constitution, 
while the rest have in varying degrees become assimilated 
to their and Rajput neighbours; and as those who 
speak Balocht say; ' Those who followed Chakur have 
become Jatts, while those who stayed behind have remained 
Baloches.’ And this also explains the prominence obtained 
by the Rinds. The Hots, Jatois, and Korais passed on, 
and their descendants are found scattered, as I have already 
stated. Most of the Lash^Is stayed behind in Mekran or 
Kachhi. But the organized tumans, which remain to the 
present day in the Sulaimilns and the Derajat—viz., the 

Marri, 

Bughtl (including Shambani), 

Mazarl, 
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Drishak, 

Lund (two tumans), 

I/6ghari, 

Ehosa, 

Natkun!, 

Bozdar, 

Kasrani 

—are mainly Rinds; while one—viz., the 
Gurchani 

—is Dodal, with Rind and Laaharl clans attached to it. 
Of the tribes in Kachhl and Northern Sindh, the following 
are Rinds: 

Rind (of Shoran), including the 
Ghulilm Bolak of Sibi, 

Bombkl, UmaranI, 

Khosa, Chandya. 

The MaghassI are Lasbaris, the BuledM (or Burdi) a 
separate Baloch stem, and the Jakranl assimilated Jatt; 
the Kabirl, possibly Sayyids by origin, also now assimilated. 

The Buledhi seem to have accompanied the Rinds into 
the Sulaiman Hills; and there the country, now occupied 
in part by Harris, Bughtis, and Gurch^is, was long a 
bone of contention between them and the Gorgezh Rinds, 
and probably the Ealmati, too. The struggle between 
Gorgezh and Buledhi forms the subject of song and legend.' 
After they were expelled from the hills they settled near 
the Indus, where they bad many wars with the Mazari 
Rinds. Their country is known as Burdika. One of the 
songs attributed to BSlach (Sorgezh in his war with the 
Buledhis is worth quoting, as it expresses the very spirit 
of the Baloch of the mountains: 

‘ The mountains are the Baloches’ forts; these hills are 
better than an army. The lofty heights are our comrades, 
the pathless gorges our friends. Our drink is from the 
flowing springs, our cups the leaf of the phiah, our beds 
* S«e the storj of aad the BuledhU in FoUdore,’ 1898, 

p. 200. 
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the thorny bmsh, the ground our pillow. My horse is 
my white sandals. For my sons yon may take the arrows, 
for my brethren the broad shield, for my father the wide- 
wounding sword.' 

The Gorgezb have also passed away from the country 
where this struggle took place, and only a fragment of the 
tribe is now found at Thai!, near Sibi. The Kalmatls 
afterwards held the country*, and were succeeded by the 
Hasoni, who were broken up about seventy years ago by a 
combination between the Marris and Bugbtls. Only a 
small body of Hasanis now remains as a clan among the 
Kbetrans. The deserted villages of the Hasanis may still 
be seen on the plan of Nesao. 

The settlement of the Baloches in Sindh was. very 
extensive, and perhaps a quarter of the population of that 
country claims Baloch descent, but, like those settled in 
the Panjab plains, they are more or less assimilated to 
their Indian neighbours. The Talpur (properly Talbur) 
Amirs who ruled Sindh after the overthrow of the Kalhoras, 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, are believed to 
be descended from a branch of the Legh^Is of Chotl, near 
Bera Ghazi Khan, where there is still a Talbur phalli.^ 
They seem to have been in a humble position when they 
first came to Sindh, nor is the Leghari phalli one of any 
importance. The name occurs in a fragment of an old 
ballad in a list of servile tribes, said to have been presented 
by Mir Ghakur to bis sister Banari as a wedding portion, 
and set free by her : 

'The Eirds, Gabols, Gadabis, the Talburs, and the 
Marris of Kalian, all were Chakur's slaves, and he gave 
them as a dowry to Banari on the day of washing her 
head seven days after the wedding); but she set them 
free, and would not accept the gift in God’s name.’ 

Leech gives another version of this, including a tribe 

* See tbe interesting account, by Mir Nasir Khan Talpur, of 
Haidarabild, in Eaatwick’s ' Dry Leaves from Young Egypt,’ 1651, 
Appendix VI. Also Qcnoral Haig’s *Indus Delta Country,* pp. 121,122. 
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named Fachalo^ and a third version adds * the rotten-boned 
Bozdars but evidently a rhyme like this is liable to be 
varied according to the prepossessions of the reciter. 
Leech's version, however, was obtained at Kal&t fifty years 
before mine, and my two versions were obtained from 
different tribes, so that it is probable that the names, in 
which all agree, are old. The word ‘ talbor ’ means * wood¬ 
cutter,* from M/, *a branch,’ and Inir-agk, ‘to cut.' A 
Lund bard, with a great command of genealogies, traces 
Allr Bijar Khan Tiilpur to an eponymie Ttilbar, grandson 
of Bulo, which would make them Bulerf/as in origin; but, 
as already stated, the Amirs themselves considered that 
they were Legharis. 

Most of the clans which took part in the great migration 
left some of their members behind, and in Mekriln at the 
present day are found Binds, Lasharls, Hots, Gishkaurls, 
ai^PulediB. The great Kaushlrvanl tribe may perhaps be 
classed as Baloch, although generally stated to be Persians. 
The Buledie retained for long an important position as the 
ruling race in Meknin, but in the early eighteenth century 
they were displaced by the Gichkls, a tribe said to be of 
Indian origin, and variously stated to be descended from 
Sikhs or Bajputs. They are now classed as Baloches, and 
speak the Baloch! language. This affords a later instance 
of assimilation, of the same nature as that which took 
place with regard to the Dod^s in earlier times. 

But little detailed information as to the Baloch tribes of 
Mekran^ is to be gathered from the accounts of travellers.^ 
As to Sistan also, accounts are vague and contradictory 

* Unfortanatelj, Mekriin was not included in the scope of the census 
of 1901, and Mr. Hughes-Buller’s report, issued in 1902, does not give 
any details as to the tribes of this province. 

* The best accounts are those of St John in * Eastern Persia,' 1876; 
Bellew (regarding SlstSn) in ‘ From the Indus to the Tigris,’ 1874; 
Goldsmid (in * Eastern Persia’); Ferrier (‘Caravan Journeys'); and 
Pottinger (1816). Tliere is nothing in the works of Maegregor or 
Floyer. Major Moleswortb Hykes has lately paid attention to this 
subject. 

- 1—2 
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It is, however, generally admitted that the Baloches hold a 
position of great importance there, though not considered 
aboriginal. Perrier, however, thought that the Baloches 
were the aborigines of Slstiln, and classed them as follows: 

Nervuis (NahrJcis), 

Binds, 

MeksTs (t.e., Maghassis), 

and he also includes the SarbandTs as Baloches ; but this 
seems doubtful. The Sanjar^ or TokI are, all agree, an 
important Balocb tribe, but it is left doubtful whether the 
Mamassanis are Baloch or Brahuf. The Shahrkis and 
SarbandlB are said to have been brought into Sistan by 
Nadir Shah, but that is no reason for holding them non- 
Baloch; and the name of the ShahrkI chief, Mir Chiikar, 
certainly points to a Baloch origin. 

It cannot evidently be asserted that any of the Baloch 
tribes now in Sistan have maintained their position ever 
since the first settlement there. It is more probable 
that they are later immigrants from Mekr^ or Persian 
Balochistan. 

It is not my object at present to go at length into the 
later history of the Baloches. I hope that I have suc¬ 
ceeded in giving some idea of their origin and wanderings, 
and in showing how they came to occupy the positions 
they now hold. Briefly, the conclusions I have come to 
are as follows: 

1. That the Baloches are an Iriinian race, judging by 
their physical and mental characteristics, and that they 
should be classed with the Tajiks and other original races 
of the Iranian tableland. 

2. That historically they may be traced first to the north 
of Persia, in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, in the 
time of the later Sassanians. 

8. That their settlement in Kerman probably did not 
take place till after the Muhammadan Conquest, and that 
in Sistto not before the beginning of the tenth century. 

4. That the movement into Sistan and Western Mekran 
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was probably caused by the Seljuq invasion, and that the 
further advance eastwards was due to the pressure of Changiz 
KhAn’s conquests. 

5. That the final move into the Indus Valley took place 
daring the period of unrest and disruption of governments 
which followed on Taimiir’s conquests, and that it syn¬ 
chronized with the invasions of India by Babar and the 
Arghiins. 

It may be added that the Baloch settlement in Sindh 
and the South-West Panjab has profoundly affected the 
mass of the population beyond the limits of the tribes 
which are nominally Baloch. Traces of Baloch blood are 
frequently met with among the Jats and Bajputs, who are 
Musalman by religion; and not only among them, but 
even among the commercial Hlndii population in the 
Trans-Indus tracts, where Baloch features are strikingly 
common in Aroras of the villages and smaller towns. 

In Appendix I. I give a l^t of the clans, or bolaks, 
mentioned in the early heroic poems, with some notes as 
to their present distribution, and also of the more im¬ 
portant tribes not so mentioned. 

Appendix H. contains a list of the organized tumans 
now existing, with the clans of which they are made up, 
and, in some cases, the phallia or septs also. 

Appendix III. consists of genealogies derived from the 
legends, and from verbal statements of Baloches who are 
reputed among their people to have a good knowledge of 
such matters. My principal authorities have been Ghulam 
Muhammad, Baliichrini Maziirl, of Bojhan; Bags, Shala- 
rniinl Lasbari (Gurchani), of the Sham ; and Ahmad Khan 
Ludhianl, Gadharoanl Lund, of Bohri. The Marti pedigree 
is abstracted from the very full tree given by Colonel 
0- T. Duke in his ‘Report on Thal-Chotiuli and Hamai’ 
(Calcutta : Foreign Department Press, 1883), Pedigrees of 
the descent of the Talpur Amirs of Sindh from the Leghari 
Talpurs will be found in Eastwick’s ‘ Dry Leaves from 
Young Egypt,’ London, 1851. 
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I. Clans, or bolaks, named in early poetry, with particulars 

as to present distribution. 

Buhnat .—Mentioned in one poem as at war with the Kal* 
mati. Not now known. 

ChUndya.—'&t'K found chie6y in Upper Sindh, in the tract 
known as Chanduka or Chandko. Part of this tract 
is held by Mazaris. Chandyas are also numerous in 
the districts of Muzafargarh and Dera Isma'il Kh^. 
lliere is a Chuudya clan in the Leghari tribe—Dera 
GbAzl Khan. 

hailiti .—Mentioned as a servile tribe. Now found scattered 
in small numbers through Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera 
Isma’il Khun, and Muzafargarh. 

This once important tnbe is not now found under 
this name. Its most important representatives are 
Iho Mirrani of Dera Ghaz! Khan, Dera Isma’il Khan, 
and Jhang, and the Gurchanl tribe, of which the most 
important part, including the Shaihakani, Hotwani, 
Kbalilani and Alkiini Durknni clans, is of Dodai 
descent. 

Domhki, or Bonikh —Said in the ballads to be the ‘ greatest 
house among the Baloch.’ Chakur speinJis of them as 
great in ‘ guftartc., song or speech—and they are 
still called the ‘Daptar,’ or recorders of Baloch 
genealogy. Owing.to this fact and tlie similarity of 
name, some accuse them of being Doms; but their 
high rank, admitted by all, seems to preclude this 
idea. A satirical Gurchan! bard says: ‘ The Dombkis 
are little brothers of the Poms.’ Their present head¬ 
quarters are at Lehri in Kachhl. Their name is said 
by some to be derived from a river in Persia named 
Dumbak. 
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Drlskak .—Now an organized tribe in Dera Ghiizi Khan. 
HeadqaarterB at Asnl. Said to be descendod from a 
companion of Chikur, nicknamed * Driahak,’ or 
* strong,' from holding up a roof that threatened to 
collapse on some Lasharl women who were prisoners. 
Possibly comiected with Dlzak in Mekran. 

Gi^ol .—A servile tribe, now of small importance. Found 
mainly in Muxafargarh. 

Oolo, or (}hold.—k servile tribe ; said to have fought 
against Cbakurj now the principal clan among the 
BuledhI. 

Oopdng .—A servile tribe, now scattered through Mu??afar- 
garh, Multan, Dera Ghiizl Khan, and KachhT, chiefly 
the former. 

Oorprz/#.—A branch of the Rinds, formerly of great power, 
but much reduced through their wars with the 
BuledhI; now found at Thwi in Sibi, and considered 
a clan of the J>ombkT tribe. 

Hot .—One of the original main sections of the Baloch. 
Very widely spread. They form a powerful tribe still 
in Mekran, and ruled at Dera Isma'il Khan for two 
hundred years. Part of the Khosa tribe and the 
Bnliichanl Mazaris are said to be of Hot descent. They 
are found also wherever the Balochea have spread, 
and are numerous in Dera Ismail Khan, Muzafargarhf 
Multan, and Jhang. Name sometimes wrongly spelt 
Hut. 

Jatoi .—One of the original main sections. Not now an 
organized tribe, but found wherever the Baloches 
have spread, chiefly in Muzafargarh, Montgomery, 
Dera Ghazi Kbun, Dera Isma'U Khan, Jhang, Shahpur, 
and Lahore; also in Northern Sindh, near Shikarpur. 

Jiatkdnt .—Formerly a powerful tribe in the Sindh Sagar 
Doab, with headquarters at Mankera, and still 
numerous there. Found as a clan in the GurchanI 
and Drlshak tribes. Believed to be a branch of the 
Lasbarls. 

Kalmat, or Aa/mafT.—Formerly of great imiwrtance, and 
fought with the Maris; now found at Pasni in Mekran, 
and in Sindh. A Levitical trilje, probably .nbn-Baloch. 
Derived either from Khalmat in hfekrim or from the 
Karroatl (Karmatian) heretics. 

Kird, or Kurd.—The name of a powerful Brahqi tribe. 
Found as a clan in the Maziiri tribe. Mentioned in 
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a ballad as one of the sla^e tribes given bj Obakar to 
Btlnarl, bis sister, and set free by her. 

Klinga .—A very important tribe forming two distinct 
iumaus—one near Jacobabad in Upper Sindh, and the 
other with its headquarters at Batil, near Uera GbazI 
Khan. Also a sub-tuman of the Hinds of Shonin, and 
a clan of the Lands of Tibbl. Said to be mainly of Hot 
descent. Thelsfini clan of the Bera OhiizI Khan tribe 
is of Khetran origin, and the small JaidA. clan, prob¬ 
ably aboriginals of the Jaj Valley, which they inhabit. 

Korai .—One of the main original sections; not now an 
organized tuman, but found wherever the Baloches 
have spread in the Panjab, principally in Muajafargarh, 
Multan, and Bera Isma'il ^an. Still form a tribe in 
Mekraii (spelt by some Kaudal). 

JjOthan .—One of the main original sections, said to have 
settled in Oandava after me war with the Hinds, and 
to be now represented by the Maghasis of Jhol in 
Kachhl. Some Lashnris in Kachhl keep their own 
name, and form the largest clan of the MaghassI tribe. 
Others are found in Mekrto and Sistfui, where they 
are identified with the Maghasis. The Jistkanis 
also are of Lashtirl descent. There is a strong sub* 
tuman of Lasharis in the Gurcbilnl tribe, and other 
Lasharls of BrigrI in Bera Ghazi Khan are apparently 
Jatfs, and Lasharis only in name. Lasharis are found 
wherever the Baloches settled in the Panjab, chiefly 
in Bera Ghuzi Bera Isma’il Khan, Mu;^fargarh, 
and Multan. 

MazdrT .—.\n organized tribe of importance, with its head¬ 
quarters at Rojhiln, in the south of Bera Ghiizi Khans. 
The ruling clan, the Bairichani, are said to be Hots, 
and the remainder of the tribe, with the exception of 
the Kirds, Hinds. The name is apparently derived 
from Maztif, ‘tiger,' like the Pathun ‘ Mzarai.’ 

MJrdh .—Hecorded as having fought with the Binds against 
the Lasharis. Probably identical with the fklehrall 
clan of the Hinds of Kachhl; sometimes identified with 
the Buledbl. 

Kamurdt .—Not now found except as a phalli in the Bozdar 
tribe. 

Xoh, Kuhanl .—Not now found. Said to have been on the 
side of the Lashfiris against the Hinds. 

Phuzk .—A clan of Hinds to which belonged Bijar, one of 
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Cbakur’B companions. They were of great importance, 
and the name is said by some to be an old name of 
the whole Rind tribe. Now found at Kolanch, in 
Mekr^, and in small numbers in Kachhi, or near the 
Bolan, but not elsewhere. The Bijaranl Marris are 
supposed to be descended from Bijar Phuzh. 
l{a$hkani. —Mentioned once, probably as a subsection only. 
Now found only in small numbers near Quetta, and 
classed as a clan of the Rinds. There is a large 
Brahoi tribe of Bakshuni. 

Hind. —The most important of the main divisions of the 
Baloches, and sometimes loosely used to include others. 
Most of the tribes of Rind descent are known by their 
distinctive names, but the Rinds of Mand in Mekriln 
and Shoran in Kachhi adhere to the name Rind, 
which is also used by large numbers of Baloches out¬ 
side the turaans in Dera GhazI Klnm, Dera Isma‘Il 
Khan, Muzafargarh, Multiin, Jhang, Shahpur, and 
Montgomery. The Ghulam Bolak of Sibi is a clan 
of Rinds. There is also a Rind clan in the Lund 
tribe of Tibbi in Lera Ghazi Khan. 

II. To this list the following names may be added of 
tribw not mentione<l in the ancient poems, but now of 
importance. 

Ouganized Tumans. 

jUufhtl .—A tribe made up of various elements, mainly of 
' Rind origin, having its headquarters at Syahaf (also 
called Dera Bibrak and Bughti Lera), in the angle of 
the Sulaiman Mountains, between the Indus and 
Kachhi. Said to be descended from Gynndar, cousin 
of >rir Chiikur. Gyandar’s son, Raheja, is said to 
have given his name to the Raiheja clan, but the name 
appears to be of Indian origin. The NotAAni cl^ 
have Levitical powers. The ShambAni are a sub* 
toman, sometimes considered distinct from the BugbU. 
huUdhl (Buledl, Bulef/ii, Bordl).—Derived from Boleda, m 
Mekran, and long the ruling race until ousted bjr the 
Gichki. Found also near the Indus in Upper Sindh, 
in the tract called Burdika, and in the Kachhi 

territory of Kalat. , r • -xv 

liozd&T, —A tribe living in the Sulaiman Mountains, north 
of Dera GhazI Khun. Probably partly of Pond descent. 
The name means ' goatherd/ 
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Ow'diATa .—tribe of mixed origin, having its headquarters 
at Lalgarh, near Harrand, in Dera Ghazi Khm. The 
principal part of the tribe is Dodai (q.w.). The Syahpharf// 
Darkani are Binds; the PitaC, Jog^i, and Chang 
probably partly Bind; the Lasharl sub-tuman (except 
the Gabols and Bhands) and the Jistkan! are Lash^Is; 
the Suhriani and Holawiini are Bulethls. This seems 
to be the composition of this tribe. There is a 
Gurchanl clan among the Lunds of Sori. 

Uasanl. —A tribe of uncertain origin, which at one time 
occopied a considerable part of the country now held 
by the Harris. They were desti'oyed in wars with the 
MaiTis, and a fragment only remains, now forming a 
clan among the Khetrans, near the Han Pass. Colonel 
0. T. Luke considers that they were Pathans by origin, 
but it seems probable that they were, like the Khetrans, 
an a^riginal Indian tribe, but more thoroughly 
assimilated by the Baloches. The remaining Hasanls 
speak Balochl, not Khetriinl. 

Jain'AnX. —A tribe now in Kachhi and North Sindh. Prob¬ 
ably of latt origin, though some deduce them from 
Gyandar (see under Bughti). There is a SyahphiirlA 
clan among them, probably of Kind origin (see under 
Gurclnini). They are said to admit the supremacy of 
the Kind Chief of Shoran. Ahmad Khan derives the 
Jakntnfs from Gyand^, the ancestor of the Bughtis 
(Appendix III., v.). 

Kdhh’i. —A small tribe in Kachhi, now classed as Baloch, 
but probably non-Baloch in origin. Mentioned in the 
Tdrikh-i-M‘a8umI (a.d. 1600). The author derives the 
name from the Kahlr-tree (Proaop/s aptctpcra), which 
was ridden as a horse by one of their ancestors (E. L., 
i., p. 238). 

Kasranl —Sometimes written Qaisarani, as it is supposed 
to be a patronymic from Qaisar, but always pronounced 
Kasranl. The most northerly of all the organized 
tumans, occupying part of the Sulaiman Mountains 
and the adjoining plains in Lera Ghazi Khiin and 
Lera Isma'il Khan. Of Rind descent. 

Legharl.~kn important tribe, with its headquarters at 
Cboti, in Lera Ghazi Khan. Also found in Sindh. 
The nume is derived from * Leghar,' dirty, and various 
legends are told to explain it. The ancestor Koh- 
phrosh, whose name was changed to Leghar, was by 
descent a Rind. The principal part of the tribe is 
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descended from him. The ChAndya clan is separate, 
and the Haddiani and Kalois, the sub-taman of the 
mountains, are said to be of BozdAr origin. 

l,^( 3 id .—large tribe divided into two tumans, both in 
Dera Ghasi Khan—the Lunds of SorT and the Lunds 
of Tibbt. Both claim descent from AU, son of Behan, 
Mir Chakur's cousin. The Sori Lunds are a large 
tribe living in the plains, with their head<iuarterB 
at Kot Kandiwala. This tribe contains a elan of 
Gurchanls. The TibbI Lunds are a small tribe with 
a clan of Lunds and one of Khoaas, to which a third 
clan, called Rind, but of impure blood, is also attached. 

Marri .—One of the best Imown among Baloch tribes for 
their marauding propensities. Of composite origin. 
The GhazanI section are supposed to be descended 
from Ghazan, son of Ali, son of Jalul Khan, and the 
BijarAnls from Bijar, who revolted against Mir CpiAkur. 
The MazfurAnis are said to be of Khetrnn origin, and 
the LoharAnIs of mixed descent. No doubt some Ja^ts, 
and also some Kalmatis, Buledhis, and Hasanis have 
been absorbed, and perhaps some Pathan elements 
also among the BijarAnis. 

liauanJ .—A powerful Brahoi tribe, said by some Balwhes 
to be of Baloch descent, and traced to RA^s, cousin of 
Mir Chakur. This genealogy is, perhaps, only due to 
the similarity of name. 

Shamhanl .—^A small tribe, sometimes classed as a clan of 
the BughtI occup 3 ring the hill country adjacent to the 
BughtI and MazAri tribes. Traced, like the Lunds, to 
Rehan, cousin of Mir Chakur. 

UmardnT .—A small tribe in Kachhi, and also a clan or 
sept of the Maghassi, Marri, Lund, and Khosa tri^s. 

Zarkani .—Another name for the BughtI {q.v,). It is 
noticeable that a neighbouring Kakar Pathan clan (of 
Kolu) bears the name ZarkAn. 

Tribes not oboanizbd as Titans. 

AhmdaiiT.—k tribe formerly of importance, wi^ its head¬ 
quarters at ManA, in Dera GhazI Khan. There is also 
a large AhmdAni clan among the Sorl Lunds, and 
among the HaddiAnl Legharis. The ManA Ahmdanjs 
are said to descend from Gyandur (see Appendix 

III..V.). ^ , .1 T-U- 

Gis/iWiawri.—N ow found scattered m Dera Isma il Khan 
and Muzafargarh, also in Mekran. Said to be descended 
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from one of Chakar’s compaaiions, nicknamed Gish- 
khaur, who was a Bind. The name appears to be 
really derived from the Gishkhaar, name of a torrent 
in the Boleda Valley, Mekriin, so this tribe is probably 
of^ common descent with the Buledhl. There is a 
Gishkhaorl sept among the Lashari sub-tuman of the 
Gnrchani, and a clan among the Bomhkf. 

Talpur, or T&}hm\ —The well-known tribe to which the 
Amirs of Sindh belonged, still represented by the Mire 
of Khairpur. Identined by themselves, and by most 
other accounts, aith the Talbur clan of the Legharis, 
but by some derived from an eponymic Talbur, grand¬ 
son of Bulo, and hence supposed to be of common 
origin with the Buled7tl8. 

Pitdfl. — Of uncertain orgin. Found in considerable 
numbers in Dera lama'il Ehon and ifuzafargarh, and 
as a elan of the Gurchanls in Dera GhazI Kbtln. 

XutMni, or XotfbakdnJ. —A compact tribe, which till quite 
lately was organized as a tuman, occupying the country 
of Sangarh, north of Dera Ghaai Khan. 

KiUackl. —Probably derived from Kolanch, in Mekrnn. 
They accompanied the Dodats and Hots, and settled 
near Dera Isma'il Khan. The town of Kulachi still 
bears their name, and they are most numerous in that 
neighbourhood. There seems some probability that 
they were a branch of the Dodill. 

(Jurnianl. —This tribe is scattered through Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Dera Isma'Tl Khan, and Mu^fargarh, bnt 
nothing is known of its history. 

Jl/<M/ic/ri.--~An impure race, now found mainly in Muga- 
fargarh. There is a Mason clan among the Bughti, 
but there is probably nothing in common between 
them. 

Mastoi. —Probably one of the servile tribes, though not 
mentioned in old poems. Found mainly in Dera 
Ghazi Khmi, where they have no social status. 

JuqicJuVtl .—Mainly in Dera Isma'il Khan. 

Hajanl''^ Kb™- 

StdirOni. —In Muzafargafh. 

Latfcdnl. —In Mugafargarh, Dera Ghazi IGion, and Dera 
IsmaTl Kh^. 

Qandrdni. —^In Muzafargarh. 

Kalol .—Found as a clan among the Legharis of Dera 
Ghazi Kli/in and the Kachhl Binds. 
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ORGANIZED TRIBES OR TUM4NS. 

Tiie following list of tribes still organized as tomans, with 
their clans, and, wherever possible, their septs or sob- 
sections, has be^ compiled from various sources. For 
the information regarding the tribes of the Dera Ghazi 
Khan ^strict and the adjoining bill country I am mainly 
responsible, but I have ^so drawn on Bruce’s * Notes on 
the Baloch Tri^s of the Dera Ghazi Khnn District.' The 
details regarding the tribes of Kachhi, and some of those 
regarding the Marrls and Bughtis, are taken from Mr. 
Hughes BuUer’s recently issued report on the Balochistan 
census, which has enabled me to fill in the gaps in the list 
of the Northern Baloch tribes. I would draw especially 
attention to the full details given of the Dombkl, Maghassi, 
and Bind tribes. Unfortunately, the Balochistan census 
did not extend into Mela*to, and no details of subdivisions 
can be given for this counti^, nor for Persian Balochistan, 
although the Bind, Hot, Lashari, Korai, Gichki, and 
Buled! there form large organized tribes. The same 
remark applies to Sist^ and Kh^tln. 1 am also without 
full details as to the Khosas, Jalcranis, and Burdls (BuletUas) 
of Northern Sindh. 


T&tBE. 

ClAN. 

Sbpt. 

Bughti, or 

Baheja. 

Bibrakzai. 

Zarkilni. 

Kannanzai. 

Kasmiini. 

Mandw^I. 

SAhaganT. 

Syahinzai. 

Jobhazai. 
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Tbibe. 

Bughti, or 
Zark^T 
(continueef). 


or 

Bard!. 


Bozdar. 


Clan. 
Nothanl: 

1. ZimakanI, 

Durragh. 

2. Pherozani. 


Mason. 


Kalphar. 

Phong, or 
Mondrani 


Shambanl, or 
luazai. 


Sept. 
Haibattol. 
or Mehrauzai. 
Chakrani. 
Chaudramzai. 
Hai^wl. 
NohktlnL 
Pherozani. 
Phish-bur. 
Bamezai. 
Sbalwanl. 
Sundrani. 
Bagrianl. 
Baksbwanl. 
Pberozai. 
Gurriani. 
Jafaranl. 
Nobkanl. 
Hotakanl. 
Fadlanl. 
f Barwanl. 

\ Gyandarani. 
Hajiunl. 
Phon^. 

Eiazai. 
Shambdnu 
Said&ni. 


Gola. 

(JMuzai. 
Kahorkhani. 
Kotachi (KolAobi?), 
Lalu. 

PitaJl. 

Baite. 


Bakbn. 

Bustamiml. 

Dalani. 

Ladwanl. 

Cbakaranl. 

Sihani. 

Sbabwanl. 

Jafiranl. 
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TatBB. 

Bozd^ (eon- 
tinued. 


Domblu, or 
Bomkl. 


Clan. Sept. 

Jalalfini. 

Namurdl. 

Ohulam^i (8ab> J Bijaranl. 
tuman). (Kajanl. 


Baghdar. 


Bhand. 

Brabimanl. 


DinilrL 

Dirkhanl. 

Gabol 

Ghazlau!. 

Gisbkhaurl. 

Gorgezb. 

Kara. 

Jamb^I. 

Khosa. 

La&barl. 

Mahamd^I. 


Mlrozai. 


Cbhatanl. 

Pberozani. 

IsianL 

J^ol. 

MoriU. 

Pbilani- 

Bfinozai. 

ThathetanI (Tbatbi- 
lani ?). 

Bband. 

Bozoranl. 

Gaj^I. 

Haatiani. 

Kaamanl. 

Mastiwi. 

Nah^K 

Rakbiimi. 

lahkHDi. 

Murldunl. 

Dlrkbanl. 

Gabol. 

Ladbianl. 

Gbazi^I. 

Giabkbaurl. 

Gorgezb. 

Kara. 

Jamban!. 

Pacbizai. 

SHbianl. 

Laabul. 

Birman!. 

Isab^. 

Mirwaol. 

Nihitlzai. 

Allahdadzai. 

Bhutan!. 

Bildarzai. 
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Tribe. 

Bombki, or 
Bomki (coH- 
tintied). 


Brishak. 


Gurchilni. 


Clak. 

MirozaJ 

Sbabkhor. 

SiDgiaDl. 

Sohrianl. 

T^iinl. 

Wazirani. 

Gadiinl. 


Sept. 

Hasilkhiuizai. 

Hotiani. 

Jalalkhanzai. 

Muhammadkhnri zai. 

Tharozai. 

Changwani. 

Jahlwai)!. 

Sbabkhor. 

SingianT. 

Ohakranf. 

Badranl. 

Bilawarani. 

Kasm^I. 

Mazw^i. 

Mirdadzai. 

Shahozai. 

Sobrabzai. 

Fazl^I. 

Ehairo^i. 

NodAwunl. 

Atrani. 

Mandwilnt. 

WazTrkhanzai. 

Gadfini. 


Karmant. 

Miiigwanl. 

Guiph^u//^ 

Sarganf. 

Arbanl. 

JiBtkrmi. 

Isananf. 


(a) Dodai Qwchanli. 


1. Sbaibakanl: 
Khakbal^i. 
Sbakbalanl. 


Jalabani. 

Bakarani. 

Mankanl. 

Bodani. 

Sheikbaui. 

Mebanl. 

Babalani. 

Mitb^. 
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Tbibb. 

GurchanI 

{conUnned). 


Clam. 

2. Hotwiini. 


3. Khalllani. 


Sbpt. 

Sanjanl. 

Babulani. 

Gbutianl. 

Manak^I. 

Kasmuni. 

Kulanganl. 

Bakriiu!. 

BaboduranT. 

Gorpatfini. 


(6) ItindSf or LosharJs. 


§ 

I 

O 


4. Bazgir. 

Maparwani. 

Pabad^i. 

BaltUani. 

Brahimilnl. 

5. Jistkanl 

DaddnI. 

Fatliiiinl. 

KinganT. 

Phaujwani. 

Dil6bfui//anl. 

Gharam. 

6. Pitafi. 

JarwanT. 

Hiitmani. 

Katalani. 

Brahimanl. 

Matkanl. 

JangUnl. 

Sarmoranl. 

Thulrnnl. 

1 7. Jogiiinl. 

\ Mewdni. 

1 B. Chang. 

J Ahmdanl. 
Kinganl. 
KohnanT. 

9. Holawanl. 

1 

VaddnI. 

Laddnl. 

Matkanl. 


Harwanl. 

10. Suhrnnl. 

Mirakuni. 

Musanl. 

Sawnni. 

(r) 11. Burkani, 

AlkanI. 

(sub-tnman). 

Gandag^ala^. 

5 
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TaiBB. 

Gurchivnl 


Jakrunl. 


CtAK. Sept. 

Salemiini. 

Zabrl^i. 

ZaverAni. 

Za'wridhan!. 

Erl. 

Jandani. 

Phlrukanl. 

SyahphAdh. 

Gha^Ani. 

ThalowAnl. 

Melohar. 

OmarfinT. 

Sag^aiwani. 

Nobkani. 

Langrtlni. 

Kahiri. 

Bawalkiml. 

Nihuliini 

Suleman!. 

Gandsar. 

(d) V2. Lasharl JalAlAni. 
(sub-tuman). BaclalanT. 

JumbrAn!. 

Bangulanii 

Mordun!. 

Gabol. 

Bhand. 

Gwabaramani. 

Saudbalunl. 

Hagdaduni. 

Gurkhavanl. 

Sbalamanl. 

^irangani. 

Nibulani. 

Gishkhauri. 


Salivani. 

Sawanuri. 

Sjabphiidh 

Maiuni. 

Bollcanl. 

MalkaDi. 

Sadkilni. 
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Tribe. 

Clan. 

Sbpt. 

Jackrw! (con- 

Ivarorkani. 


ttntM(f). 

DirkTinl. 


Kasr^i. 

Loshkarnni. j 

r Alanl. 
Lakhni. 

[ Bustamanl. 


Biibadan. -j 

! Mamd^. 

[ Biibadan. 


Budani. 

BodanT. 


■Wfisunnl- 

Wasuani. 


LegharT. j Laihinl. 

Khepdin. j Shahlunl. 


JarwAr. 

Bada. j 

Jarwar. 

1 Tahori. 

[ Wasmannnl. 

Khosa. 

Balelani. 

Jangel. 

Jindunl. 

Jmnl. 

JarwAr. 

Hamabini. 

TombiwAla. 

Mihrwiinl. 

IsianT. 

Hrati. 



Jajela. 

Lashfuri. 



UmariinT. 



N.B.—The above are the clans of the Dera Gh^ Khtm 
tnman. I have not been able to obtain the names of the 
clans of the Khosas of North Sindh. 

Tubs. Clan. Sept. 

Leghari. 1. Alianl. Dodianl. 

Muridilni. 

Phero^I. 

Nidamuni. 

MalhilnL 

Jamalkhunant. 

J:)rahimani. 

5-2 
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Tribe. 

Leghari {con- 
Hnrud). 


Lund 
(of Tibbi). 


C 1 .&K. 

2. Jogi^. 

3. Baghlani. 

4. Haibatanl. 

5. Bamd&nl. 

6. Hijbanl. 

7. Talbur. 

8. Chandya. 

9. Ealol. 

10. Haddiani 
(eub'tuman). 
(1) AhmadAni. 


(2) Buloimi. 


11. Batwiinl. 

1. Lund. 

2. Ehoea. 

8. Bind. 


Sri>t. 
Mirzinnl. 
Sangarani. 
Maatoi. 
Bustamanl. 
Sirkanf. 
Haibatani. 
(In Sindh.) 
Bijarani. 
Shahani. 
Gurmrml. 
Bijarani. 
Ghtlndya. 
NangrI. 
SubranT. 


Angliint. 

Bah^khanl. 

Haidaranl. 

Hajianl. 

Khanidni. 

Anglunl. 

Bagariani. 

BaglAnl. 

Baloani. 

Bijardnt. 

Hajiiini. 

Ismailanl. 

Jakhwanl. 

Jangii'ani. 

Jarianl. 

IQiedrdni. 

Sarbanl. 

Shadiani. 

Shabiinl. 

HajianT. 

Shabanl. 


Chandya. 

Khosa. 
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Tribk. 

Clan. 

SSPT. 

Lund 

1. Haidarani. 

Haidar anJ. 

(of Son). 

2. Abmdto! 

Luddni. 

Mabmdanl. 

Moriilni. 

Gumranl. 

Dangwani. 

JangwanJ. 


8. Gorchanl. 

Gorcbnol. 


4. Ealianl. 

MuBarani. 

Balkan! 

BakardnL 

Sabzdnl. 

Hotwani. 

Gajdni. 

Beg. 


5. GradbaroanT, or 

Gadbaroani. 


Garazwanl. 

Ludbian! 

FbuldnI. 

Turbani. 

Sibdni. 


G. Zari^i. 

Zaridni. 


7. Nubanl. 

Nubanl. 

Marri. 

1. Gbazani. 

Babdwalzai 

Section) 

Ting^I. 

AlianT. 

No<//ibandagban! 

Mubandani. 

Chnri. 

Lorl-kbusb. 

Mazaranl. 

lepahani. 

Baddni. 

Jarwdr. 


Zhing. 

Langanl. 

Cbhilgari. 

Hehakani. 

Sbab^i. 

Murgbi^l. 

2. Bijartui!. Kalandarani. 
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Tsibb. 

UarrI (.con- 

Clan. 

Salilruni. 

Svunram. 

Phirdadani. 

Mandwi^. 

Bambini. 

Khalwanl. 

KungrdnL 

Shaheja. 

Fhawii^. 

BamkanL 

Kaisariini. 


3. LobaranL 

Khonaranl. 

Sberwi. 

Mahmd^i. 

Gnsr^I. 

Durk^. 

JalambAni. 

Jindwanl. 

Melohar. 

Saranganl. 


4. Mazaxani. 

Hijbanl. 

Changulani. 

Mftm'kftni. 

Mehkani. 

Badiin!. 

Allilnl. 

Sheranl. 

Maz^I. 

1. Bal^hdol. 

GalBherani. 

Mistakunl. 

AzAdfini. 

Macbianl. 

Haidaranzai. 

Saidanzai. 

Khudridadanl. 

HaibatTini. 

Badanl. 

Ba^ielanl. 
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Thibb. 

Maz^I (eon 
tinned). 


CUAV. 

2. Bastainanl. 


« 

I 


Syab-luf 

MazAxis. , 8. Masld^i. 


I 

I 

; 4. Sarguni. 


8 bi^. 

Phlrobml. 

Mar^I. 

Aditlnl. 

HarTTslni. 

Bongr^I. 

AbdubinT. 

KaisaruDl. 

Shribarktinl. 

Minglnnl. 

BarwanT. 

Sarwani. 

KadhanT. 

Chonglnni. 

Zimakanl. 

Miriant. 

Gulfib. 

LfUAnl. 

Gulnui. 

IsiKDi. 

Guli'fiuT. 

Banmi. 

Talbur. 

Salafcani. 

Lnbii. 

DulAni. 

KohkiLnl. 

SanjoruDl. 

^indilnl. 

Sbaheja. 

Vahrmi. 

NodAakflnl. 

Latunl. 

Haorfinl. 

Sareja. 

Gan'mT. 

Tukarani. 

Bhamborani. 

Mirakanl. 

Fohthani. 

Isanl. 

Jaarakunl. 

Samlanl. 

SbuiunT. 

Sargani. 
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Tl 

Truk. 

Mazarl {con¬ 
tinued). 

Rind (of 
Kacbh!). 


Clak. 


5. Kird. 


Sbft. 

Jalol. 

ICird. 


* 


1. Azdi. 

2. Badini. 

8. Bijarzai. 

4. Bnzdar. 

5. Cbnkaram. 

6. Chdndja. 


7. Cbhalgari. 

8. Gbawalanl. 

0. Dinar! Israni. 

10. Pherozal. 

11. Oabol. 

12. Gad^. 

13. Gadn. 

11. Ghulam Bolak. 


la. GorlshinnT. 

IG. Garcbani. 

17. Gargezb. 

18. Gurgezai. 

19. HadakarT. 

*20. Hadwtir. 

21. Hoth^zai. 

22. Indra. 

28. IsTin!. 

24. JamiUl 

(sub-tuman). 


‘25. Jaioi. 


Cbakarnni. 

Dangezai. 

Isb^zai. 

rhuluzai. 

Cb^dja. 


Harm. 

Alianl. 

Cbolianl. 

Jagitmi. 

r Khian!. 

laabani < Mandwanl. 
( Nindwani. 


Umrilni. 


Chamra. 

Haslani. 

Chbalgarl. 

Mnndr^. 

Newarl-wena. 

Jamal!. 

BrabinianT. 

Bulanl. 

Hajibanzai. 
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Tbibk. 

Clam. 

Skpt. 

Rind (of 


JamaliiDl. 

Kachl^)— 


Laborzai. 

continued. 


Pherozani. 


26. Eahin. 

27. Kalwanl. 

28. Karmiizai. 

Sheh. 


29. Khosa 

Bakbrunl. 


(sab-toman). 

30. Kaloi. 

81. Eul^hl. 

32. Kolank. 

Oaniinl. 

Sakbanl. 

Shaboni. 

Lmarani. 

Kbosa. 


83. Kachik. 

34. Leghari. 

85. Lashari. 

86. Land. 

87. Maaori. 

Cbotm. 

Syabpbndb. 

Jalambanl. 


36. Mehrall. 

80. MogherT. 

Mebranl. 


40. Muradkhel. 

41. Nabar. 

42. Nakbezai. 

43. NausherwnnT. 

Mirozai. 


44. Nindwimi 

Hanjwanl. 


45. Paindzai. 

46. Phirukanl. 

47. Pitali. 


48. Phugh. 

40. Phuzb. 

Jogi. 


50. Raheja. 

51. Babejo. 

52. Bakhsbrmi. 

58. Bamezai. 

Badizai. 

Sabnkanl. 

Banani. 

Sekiini. 

Sbarkanl. 

Shaibakani. 
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Tsibk. 

Ct>AN. 

Bbpt. 

Bind (of 

54. Bozi. 


Kachbi)— 

55. Hastamtinl. 


fonthtwd. 

56. Sohmni. 

57. Sarkhl. 

58. Shahejfi. 

59. Shur. 

60. Sundrani. 

61. Sohrianl (2). 

Bagarzai. 

Hajibanzai. 

Nindwani. 

Kahirl. 

1. BulanT. 

Bambawdni. 

Mondwanl. 

Nihalzai. 



Sumarzai. 


2. Maradtinl. 

Bandlanl. 

Janbnni. 

Mirzal. 

Mondhanl. 

SadlkAni. 


3. Kalandanlnl. 

Hamumanl. 

Hazuranl. 

Nuranl. 


4. TdbirfiDl. 

Ahmadani. 

Allah-ba](hsh-zal. 

Budrnnl 

Nurani. 

Wazinini. 

Maghassl. 

1. Bbutrini. 

2. Bijarani. 



8. Bangulilnl. 

4. BoUl. 

5. Giandrumu. 

6. Fasltlnl. 

7. CTudhl. 

8. (jtigrun. 

9. Gola. 

Jiganl. 


10. Hisbrml. 

11. Jaglnmi. 

12. Kotobor. 

Haidarfml. 

Hi»briDl. 


13. Lnsbari. 

AlkaT. 


Bbangai'HuT. 

Bhutaol. 
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TaiBii. 
Maghassi 
(continued) 


Umrani. 


Clan. 


14. Laskivni. 

15. Kirzanl. 

16. HubamdnnI. 

17. Mughen. 


18. Kabeja. 

19. Sbabrani. 

20. Sbabmurzai. 

21. Sbamb^T. 

22. SyAbzai. 

2S. Tarihall. 

24. Umrani. 


25. Wasdunl. 


Bbpt. 

Blnarzai. 

Gajanl. 

Goriini. 

JabAwfmT. 

Jiln!. 

LakL’mi. 

Mangbiunl. 

Miiinzai. 

Kohamdanl. 

Surnmni. 

Tftjanl. 

Tampanl. 

Wasuwanl. 


Bamberrmi. 

Bhand. 

Hajlju. 

Jamra. 

Kalani. 

Kbor. 

Mirozai. 

Behrinzai. 

SarajunT. 


SbamlanT. 

Safranl. 


AbdulzaL 

Bhlrani. 

Bhutanl. 

BiUiwarzai 

Gorshanl. 

Jonganl. 

Paliani. 

Sobhanl. 


Subdivisions not re¬ 
corded. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES SHOWING THE CONNEa 
TION Of THE VARIOUS TRIBES ACCORDING 
TO BALOCH TRADITION. 


I. 


Mir JalSl Kltfln. 


I I I I . v —I-1 

1. Rind 2. LrfUhar 8. KorRI. 4. Hot 6. Jato 6. Bnla 7. All 
(seen.). (eeeVIL). (see (dauphter) 

VIII.) s= Murad 
(nephew). 


Ghazaa. 

GhazanT clan 
of Marrls 
(see XL). 


Bnled/ii 

tribe. 


Umar. 


Umar&nl tribet and 
(among Lunds, Ehosae, 
Marrls, eto.). 


N.B.—The followinp tables show the descent of the wTigting tribes 
from the above. 


% 
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II. 


Dbscendakts of Bikd. 


Rind. 

I 

Bazman. 

I 


Pharoz. 

Kalo. 


Nau N&nr Din. 

Ahmad. 

1 

Gilo. 

I 

■'1 

Eftiiu. 

Ohauro. 


Hasatn. 


ibat. 


Naol 


The ]>gh&rt 
tiibe 
(seo W.). 


Sbaa«a]i ^ Bano. 
(Bano left a widow 
s: Bozd&ir, a 
goatherd.) 

The Bozdar tribe 
and the Haddiani 
and Ealoi LeghSrIa. 


Pherosb&hj 


Ba 


Lar. 


I 


SaLk 
(eee IIL). 


Ya’qQb. 


Kasr&ni 

tribe. 


Bivaragh a 
daughter of the 
King of Khoraean. 

Oishkhaur. 


Giehkhauri 

tribe. 


Barkhurdiir. 
Fatli. 

SI 


rain. 

Jhalhal. 


Haeti. 

I 

The MastoT 
elan. 


Mazar. 

The Kazari 
tribe (Sy&h- 
ISi Mazaria 
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III. 

SahAk (see II.). 


Sh 


laiLalc. 


Hasan. 


M)r OhiLkar. Hamal. 

I 

ShftlziUL Shaihak. 


.Mobaui- Rrahini. BibAo. .Hand. No 
niad. 


lak. 


Mahu)- 

(DombkT 

elan). 


I 

Bahadur. 

FatU. 

Ma;<3r. 

Galdoi- 

Brahimiinl 
and Hadilnl 
elans of 
Dombkf. 


G^&n* 
dilr. 

! 

.TindAn! NoliauT, Bugfat! 

clan clan of iribo 
(Khoea). (Bnghtl). (see 
V.). 


Mtr- R^a 
Han. j 

lUisini 

tribe 

(now 

^rab- 

oi).^ 


Hanial. 


aIi. 

J 


Lund tribe 
and Sham- 
bmil, sub¬ 
tribe (Biigbtl) 
(See VL). 


Sher'iill. 

Ghulfun 

Bolak 

Uinde. 


Baahk'ali. 

SyAhphAfZ^ 

DorkAn! 

(GurchanT). 


Hamai- 
Ani 
elan 
(Khosa) 
and 
Basb- 
kdnl 
of Mek- 
riln. 


> Said to be of Afghan origin In Baloohistan Census Report, 1903, 
pp. 100,103. 
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IV. 

NftabnUseo 11.). 

BnlLini. 

Mvibarnk. 

Koh'pbrosh, alia* Le^jjAr. 

aIi. KuBtaui. 

.AliScT RostamKDT 
clan. clan. 

Clans forming tiie niAin body of the Leghari (LegiiWs 
tribe of Dera Ghazi KhAn. of Sindh). 

(Probably the JogiiUxT claw should be added to these. The other 
in Appendix U. do not belong to the original 


Sirak. 

SirLani 

clan. 


Haibat. 

I 

Haibatanl 

clnn. 


Uaiudru^ 

Ihuudnni 

I 


V. 

DnsoEKT or the i'B«nBsn- Bl’ohtI Cnutr raoM GY.iNUAR (sxk III.). 

GyAndilr. 

Baheja.* 

kJio. 

IMvaragh, or Bibrak. 

Salem. 

Gola Shilh. 

Nohakh. 

Fail) ^luluuumad. 

I 

Salem. 

Ghuldm Mortka. 

... „J_ 

KawAb Sir Shahbaz Khan, K.C.I.E., GanLar KhSn, etc. 
present Tnmandar. 

N.B.—Ahmad IChAn states that the JakrAnls and the Abmdanis of 
MAnft also descend from OyAndar. 


’ Hence Itaheja cJan. 
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VI 

PEDiaRES or Ltno) and ShaxbakI Cnisrs rsou Al! (sbk ITL). 



Adun. 

1 

KhAro. 

Adii&kh. 

H&idAT. 

Shid*n.> 

SoliA 

i_ 

I I 

Husain. Ulro. 

Durrakh. 

Lashkar. 

I 

Dilawar. 

Manik. 

Muluuumail. 

I 

Fazl Khfm. 

Ghulam Haidar. 

_ J_ 

Muhammad Ahmad 
Khan, laid late Tomandar 
Tomandav. of Lunds. 


CbuUil. 

Allah dAd. 

Husain. 

■Tn i-nfi 

cn.lv 

Sharbst. 

Sliambo.’ 

Mihrrih. 

^ I 

(rAiUlul* 

I 

Daulat. 

I 

Hot. 

Faajft. 

SobhA. 

_L 

Ghulam Owaharum. 

Mubaintuad. | 

KsehT Khan, Dauehter^Meh* 
Tumandar of ruHah Khan. 
Shambtlnls. TumatidAr 
of Marris. 


i Hence the town of ShSdan Lund 
* Hence the name Sori Lund. 

^ Hence the name ShambanT. 
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VII. 

DBSCXNDAIfTS OF LaSHAB (bER I.), 


Kodbbandagh. 

Bakar. 

Mfro. 

Qwahar&m. 

1 

1 

Karm All. 

1 

The LashflrT, 

1 

Mabilrak. 

1 

Nanbat. 

clan of Kachhi. 

1 

1 


All. 

Maun. 


1 

Bhat.* 

1 

j 

Hosaifi* 

1 


Mag.» 

t 

lUhAn. 


Sheltho. 

1 

Salem. 


1 

Dakhn. 

1 

1 

ShAhbaz. 


1 

Muhammad. 

1 

Jaasft. 

IdlsLiir. 


1 

GAhwar. 

1 


1 

TCaisar. 

1 

The JistkOnl) 


Adnakh. 

l^nhAn. 

chiefs of MnnkerA. 


Kaisar Kliiln. 

TumandAr of the Ma^assls of JhaL 


Ylll. 


Descendants of Hot (kbe I.). 


Hot. 



I 


SahAk. PunnH. 
=daught«r of Bizan, chief 
of the SjAh'lAf Mazarls, 
and elected chief of the tribe. 

The Bal&chAnT MazArie 
(see IX.). 


Khosagh. 

Hatnal. 

! 

The Khoea tribe 
(see X.). 


^ Hence the Bhatanl clan of Maghassls. 
^ Hence the name MaghasBl. 
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IX- 


ThB PbDIOBKB of THB MAZisI TUMAMDiK (bblonowo to thk 
BalacbImI Clak, fbom SahAk (sbb vm.). 


BBlXeh.* 



Soh^k. 

I 


Shidben, succeeded on 
death of Bidbo. 

Bhando. 


B&ih^L 

1 

Paindagh. 

Shiho. 

BaLar. 

BiUnoli. 

Hamal I. 

Mith&L 


Padheli (ie., Fatb *Ai))> 

I 

intba n. 

TTtt.rti»l XI, 

I 

MithS III. 

Oulaher. 

Shfil! 'Air. 

H*inLl III. 

Bahr&m KbKn. 


Dost 'Al!. 
Muhajsiuad. 


Doet Mtuuunmad, 
Titular Toinaod^. 


Kawilb Sir Imiim Bakhsb 
Khan, K.C.I.E., 
Actual Tomandftr, 

Sardfir Bahrfuu Ebun, 
and oLbera. 


Babiltn Kb&n. 

Tim dbSn, 

and others. 


* Hence the name Bdliebanr. 
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X 

PSDIQREE OF Khoha Chikfs, raoM Hamal (sbk 
Hama). 

HiJjr. 

Samtno. 

I 

Digiftro. 

Khftwiln-Kbiuh, nlurt BhSwfu 

_ _I _ 

I J ( ■ " I 

Bttlel Umar JTfi Hamal 

{Balelnni clan). (Umarini clan). (Jjilnl clan). (Hamaliini elan). 

t 

Bfldhel, or Batil.' 

Said. 

I 

•TawAnak. 

Ghul&m Haidar. 

Bakurdtlr. 

I 

Kaonl EhRn.^ 


S i ki m dar Kbiln. GhuLlm Haidar. Dost Mubaiumad. 

I I 

Mtibarak Kh&n. SardAr BahAdur Khan, 
present chief. 

* Hence the town of Batil, tribal headquarters. 

* See account by Herbert Edwardes in ‘A Year on the Puniab 
Frontier,' 1849. 
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XI. 


Pbdiomk op UaebX Tumandaii from Ghazan (srb 



Ghazan. 


1 

8utak. 


1 

Eaiaar. 


1 

Baryfi. 


1 

Doet ‘All. 

1 


1 

BabiivaL 
_ 1 

1 

Bah!m. 

1 

MnbSxak. 

1 

MithJL 

1 __ . 

1 1 

! 

DodA. Boat 'AIT. 

Murftd Bakbsh. 

t 1 

t MTr Munammiid. Baloch. 

JaUab. 

1 1 


1 Mir Hazar. 

Ghazcua Khun, 

Kaw5b Mehroll^b Khiln, 

late TumandAr. 

present Tmnandar. 


Kbair Bakbsb. 


I) 


XII. 

POOAI PRDIOR8K8. 

Hhlliig, Somra. 
After several generations. 
DodEL 


Gorish Sohrilb. 

{Gorchiinl trilie}. | 


ShaihakT Hoto. Kbaia. All. Ghiad Ismail Patli 

I I I I Ehftn. Khiin. Khfln. 

Sbaiha- Hotwanl lOiaU- AlkSnl The tL Probably 

iclnl clan. Iflnl DurkfinI Mirr&nis Mln^nls the 

elan. clan. of Beta (of Leia). KnlAcbi 

Gbazl tribe. 

IChftn. 
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Haybr : * Baloeh Classieg.’ Fort Munro and Agro (privately printed), 
1900. 

V. LANGUAGE. 

In addition to the above given under IV., the works of Ifockler and 
I’earce should be consulted for MekrunT, and those of Gladstone and 
Bruce for Northern Balochi. A complete list will be found in 
Qbiobr: ‘Die Sprache der Balutschen' (O)-undrtM d. It. PAtt), 
Siraeeburg, 1808, which is the beat general work on BalochL 
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A. 

Ai)Ai)u’».DAULA, Dftilwni, 32 
AdharbfUjbi, 23 
AhlkilnT clan of DorkRiu, 84 
Ahmad Ehan LudhirmT, CB 
Ahuuhlnl tribe, 

'Alilfl (Arab tribe), 0 
Alilne, 27 
Aleppo, 9 
Alinni clan, 67, 79 
Anthropometry of Baloches, 11,12 
Arab naznee, 

Arab origin of Balochea, 7,14 
Arab type, 8, 9, 11 
Arabic words in Balochi, 24 
Arghnn Dynasty, 40, 4S 

B. 

Briber’s Autobiography, 46 
Badru’d-dln of Slstiin, 86 
Bagft Shalamfuii, 63 
Halirech (Durrunl Afghans), 14 
BiUileh&ni Uazaris, 4 
Bftloieha Chaahfms, 14 
Baloch, defined, 1 
Balochi dialects, 3 
Balochi langnage, 24 
Baloch, ori^ of name, 15, 21-23 
Billtls, 13 
BAltirtAn. IS 
Bellow, Dr. H. W., 7,14 
Bhera, 46 
BilA;;iiri, 29 
Bililoh tribe, 2 
Bolak, 4, 5 
BoIAq Pass, 3 
Boleda Valley, 19 
Bozdar tribe, 6, 6, 24, 49. 57, 77 
Brahol element in Balochi, 24 
Bralrol race, 1-8, 40, 41 
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Boghtr tribe, 6, 6, 49, 57, 78, 79 
! Bnledbi or Boledi tribe, S, 5, 17- 
19, 30, 87, 61,57,76 
! Bnlmat tribe, 54 
Bnrdi. Sec BuIe<lhJ 
Burdika, 49 
Burton, Sir B., 8 

CbSkur, JJIr, 42 45 
Chilndko, 48 

ChSndya tribe, 47, 49, 54 
j Chang^ Khan, invasion h of, 34, 35 
j Chatbl Bakhsha (Jhang), 48 
i ChaaliOn Kajputs, 14,15 
i Crookc, Mr. W., views of, 16, 21 
I Cnrzon'e * Persia,’ 83 


Daalit, 19 

, Dashti tribe, 19, 89, 54 
i Dera Path Khan, 46 
Dem QhiUf Khan, 1, 89, 46 
Dera Ismail Khan, 46 
I Dhankot, 42 
, Dodili tribe, 2, 54, 84 
Dodiii tribe, liistory of, 87-89 
I Dodal tribe, rivalry with Kinds, 42 
, Doui (minstrel tribeX 17 
I DombkT tribe, 5, 49, 54, 78 
Drlsbak tribe, 6, 49, 55 
Duke, Colonel O. T., 53 
Darkilnl clan, 6, 78, 84 

E. 

I Eostwick, 50, 53 
Epbthalites, or White Unns, 29 
Eri clan, 66 
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F. 

Fatl^ Khan, Dodiil, 41, 46 
Ferriw's ‘ Caravan Joarney*,’ 7,,20, 
21,62 

Firdausi’s BhahnlUna, 21, 22, 26-28 
Firi^ia's History, 42 

G. 

Gabol tribe, 60, 66 
Gadhi tribe, 89 

Goodagwala^, clan of DarkiLnis, 24 

Gacdai-a, 8, 46 

Gedrosia, 9, 22 

Gcdrosii, 9, 22 

Ghalehaa, 10,11 

Ghazonl clan, BO, 70 

GhizI Kban, Hoddi, 41, 46 

Gholo tribe, 89, 66 

GhulSioilni Bozdurs, 6 

Gbuiani Bolak clan, 4, 49, 78 

Ghul^ Mubaminad BSluchanl, 03 

Gifihki tribe, 16, 01 

Gish ^aor, 19 

GUhkbaurl tribe, 19, 69, 77 

GH. 27, 28 

Gilani, 27, 28 

OopAng tnbe, 30, 43, 66 

Gorgeu clan, 49, 66 

Golphidb, clan of Drlshaks, 24 

Qurehaul tribe, 6, 80, 49, 68, 64 

Gurmanl clan, 48, 60 

H. 

HaddiiliJ Legharis, 6, 77 
Hoibatani Leeharis, 6, 70 
Haig, Gener^ qaotaJ, 43 
Haj&ui clan, 60 
Hamza, Mir, 17, 21, 84 
Hftrln, 86 

Hasani tribe, 50, 68 
Helft Uaui, R. 21, 86 
HindO Kush, tribes of, 10 
Holdieb, Sir T., 7, fl, 20 
Hot tribe, 2, 3, 6, 86, 80, 46, 48, 66 
HotwAnl Gurobtoi, 84 
Haghes-Buller, Mr. K. (Ccusos 
KotiortI, 6, 61 

Husain, Sbafa, Langfth, 41, 42 

I. 

Idrisl, 20, 81 

Imam Bakhsh Khan, Nawfib Sir, 6 
Iranian origin of Raloch, 7,18 


Isma'il Khan Dodai, 41, 46 
IstakhTi, 20, 81 

J. 

Jaoobabad District, 1 
laglD, 86 
Ji^lawfin, 2 
Jakliar Jatt, 19 
Jakrani tribe, 6,19, 68 
Jalill Khan, Mtr, 86 
Jam Dynasty (SammlU of Sindh), 
88 

Jatk! element in Balochi, 24 
JaioT tribe, 20, 86, 46, 56 
Jatts among Baloahes, 14, 88 
Jaits in Mekrfln and Kermin, 80 
Jhareja tribe, 88 
Jindilnl clan, 6, 78 
Jistkfinl tribe, 47, 48, 55, 81 

K. 

Kach-Gnndilva, 8 
Kaclihl, 8 

Kabiri tribe, 19, 20, 49, 58 

Kai KAus, 26 

Kai Khusran. 26 

Kalboras of Sindli, 50 

Kalmat, 20, 49, 60, 66 

ICalinatl tribe, 20, 49, 60, 56 

Kaloi clan, 60, 77 

Kalphur clan of Boghtir, 24 . 

Koo^i-EoriiT, 16 

Karachi, 20 

Kannatians, 20 

KasrftnT trlM, 40, 77 

Kennedy, Mr. J.. views of, 13 

KennAn, the Baloobos in, 14, 29 

Kliabls, 82 

KlutlTlSni GurobAnTe, 84 
Khanikoff, views of, 7, 8 
Klietrnu tribe, 16,17 
, Kboaa tribe, 6, 28, 49, 66, 81, 88 
[ Kbuahub, 40 

j Kirdgslll (Kli^li) or Brahoi lau- 
I guage.S 
Kird. See Kurd 
Koch race, 2, 28, 26-31 
Koch race compared with BraboL 
41 

Eolanch, 10 

Eornt tribe, 86, 66, 48, 66 
Kot-Earor, 42 

KulftebT, tribe and town, 19, 20, 48, 
GO 
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Kong trib6, 5 
KupchlUiI cIao, 60 
tribe, 81, 41, 65 

L. 

LaDgAb, tribe and dynaety, 6, 41, 
45 

Laabftr, 19 

Laeh&rT tribe, 8, 6,19, 86, 56, 81 
Laek&nl elan, 60 
Laaeen, views of, 7,21 
Leghftrt tribe, 5, 6, 28, 49, 58, 79 
Lori (minstrel tribe), 17 
Lnnd tribe, 6, 28, 49, 59, 78, 80 
Luschan, Dr. von, ^’iews of, 8 
Lnt (desert), 28, 81 

M. 

Magas, 19 

MagbassI tribe, 3,19, 20, 49, 81 
MabmOd of Qbarnl, 20, 82 
MamasAnI tribe, 17, 52 
Marrl tribe, 4, 28, 48, 69, 76, 84 
MSrwaris, 17 
Masbori, 60 

Maaori elan of Bcgbti, 60, 62 
Maseon, travels of, 7 
Mastol elan, 60, 77 
^fasiidT, 26, 29, 80 
Has&rAnT clan, 6, 70 
MasArl tribe, 4-6,18, 48, 56, 70, 71, 
77, 81, 82 
Med, Medh, 17 
MekrRn, 10,14, 51 
Mekei-HagbassT, 62 
MirSlI triM, 56 

MirrSnl of DodST, 89, 46, 84 
MistakSnT clui of Mazilrl, 6 
Mlecbba, 15, 21 
Mockler, Col. E., 9, 21, 22, 86 
Muhammad bin Ssin, 20 
Mnlt&n, 41-45 

N. 

N&bar tribe, 5 
Kahrtil tribe, 52 
NamurdT clan, 56 
Naushirv&ni tiibe, 61 
NausblrvAn, iiassanian King, 27 
Nerviil-NabrQi, 62 
Kioknamee, 

Kodbakinl. See Nutkknl 
Nodhbandagli, 16 
Xodh, Nodbo, 18 
Nob. See Nubani 


KuhanT tribe, 66, 78 
NAmrIs, 15 

! Nutkftnl tribe, 18, 49, 00 
P. 

Parthia, Parthinna, 9,18 
Phalli, defined, 4-6 
PhdrtI, defined, 4 
' Phnleji (PtUwh, 18 
I Phuzb clan of Rinds, 56 
[ FitafT elan, 60 
, Pottinger’s travels, 7, 8, 86 
j Proper names of Balocbes, 26 

I Q. 

I Qtu^ariinT. See KasriinT 
I QondrSni clan, 60 
Qufj. See Koch 
Qufs. See Koch 

R. 

Rabeja clan of Bugbta, 4, 61, 79 
RalsAuI clan, 69. 78 
Rajput origin of Balocb discuesed, 
7,10,14-19 

Rakhsh, KaksbAni (Rashkaai) clan, 
I 16,57, 78 
Ramddni LoghSris, 79 
Rann of Kacn, 15 
Kaverty‘B ' Notes on Afghanistan,* 
85 

Raverty's * TabaVAt-i-Njlfirr,* 82 , 88, 

I 86 

j Rind tribe, 8, 5, 86, 37, 67 
I Rind tribe, distribution of, 48, 49 
; Rind tribfc origin of name of, 16,28 
Ri 8 lQ 3 ’’B * IVibM and Castes of Ben¬ 
gal,* 11 

Rnstamilni clan of LegbSiis, 79 

: s. 

' Saka race, 18 
Sakasteue, 18 
Samina Riljput tribe, 88, 42 
; SanjarilDl Mbe, 52, QO 
Barawdn Brahols, 2 
i Sarband! tribe, 52 
I Batgarba, 44, 46 
I SbtUi Beg, Axgfaun, 45 
' ShiLhnilma of Fir^usI quoted, 21, 
22, 26-28 

; Shahrkl tribe, 52 
ShaihakSm Gurcfaftnl, 84 
i Shambnnl clan, 6, 60, 78, 80 
Bhaima’d-din of BistAn, 86 
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Sbikiirpur 1 
Shot. 42 
Sborkot, 42 

Siudbt eleujoDt Iq Bolocbl, 24 
Btndb-SA^ DoiU>, 47 
SirkRal clan of T^hbrls, 79 
SlstiLn (Sliistiln) Baloohes in, S, 18, 
81-89, 91, 92 
Sltpnr, 42 
BodhAs, S6 
Bohrbb DodAI, 41,84 
Somra Rajpul^ 19, 87, 88 
Spi 0 (fol quotod, 7,10 
Snhranl elan, 60 
Sytlb-Iuf Massuns, 24, 77 
SfAb-pblidh Durkilnls, 28, 78 
Sykes, Major P. lloleawortb, 
quoted, 7 

T. 

Tabari's History, 26, 29 
TabakAUi-Nufin, 82, 38 
'raimbr’s invasions, 84 
TAilks, 1012 

Tskar (subdivision among MarrTs), 4 
TiUpars of Sindb, 90, 60 
TarlUi.t.Mn'snuiI, 88. 48 
T&rlUi i-Sher-Shabl, 42, 49 


TarkhAn-nAma, 49 
Trumpp, l>r., 10 
Tuhfotu’l-KiriUn, 86 
Turnon, defined, 2, 8 
Tumaodi^ 2, 8 
Turbat-i'Haidari, 38 
Turkt words in Btdoohi, 18 
Turkomans, oomparison with, 7, 9 

U. 

Ujfelvy, M. de, 10,12 
UmarAnT tribe, 86, 87, 49, 76 

W. 

Weil’s ‘ Geschichte der Cholifen,’ 29 
White Huns, 29 

Y. 

YAkftVs geography quoted, 29, 81, 
82 

Z. 

Zarkan (EAkar Alghtlns), 59 
ZarkAnT—Bughtl, 59 
Zmarai Afsbans, 19 
Zu’n-nbn Bog ArghAn (ZunQ), 48, 

44 

I ZutloJatt, 80 
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